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ANNIE, THE EMIGRANT’S DAUGHTER. 


BY PROFESSOR FROST. 


(See Plate.) 


Come with me, reader. Let us take the wings 
of imagination and the sketching crayon of me- 
mory, and travel away to the far west. Quick! 


Presto! It is done; and here we are upon the edge : 
of a small clearing in the wild forests of Indiana— ; 


the time, some fifty years ago. 

Look round. It is a little world of rural felicity, 
fenced in by a wilderness of woods, peopled with 
the deer and the panther, with here and there a 
wild Indian or demi-savage hunter. Yonder corn- 
fields look fair and smiling, as their tall blades 
wave in the sun-light; and the log cabins, at either 
extremity of the open glade, seem tranquil enough, 
as they send up their spiral curls of household 
smoke, in beautiful relief against the dark foliage 
of the almost impenetrable forest behind. See! 
on the grass-plot before one of the cabins are a 
couple of children at play. The merry little 
rogues! How they tumble and roll about, upon 


the velvety green sward. Now they laugh and | 


clap their hands, and make the echoes ring with 
their light-hearted shouts. Now they chase each 
other about, at the top of their speed. Ha! the 
girl has caught atumble. Now, Master Geordie, 
show your gallantry! See with what a grace the 
young gallant of six years old lifts from the 
ground the little damsel of four, kissing her downy 
cheek, and hoping that she is not much hurt, and 
telling her not to run so fast next time. Whata 
fine little fellow he is! See what a noble head he 
has, covered with thick, clustering auburn curls, 
and what sturdy limbs, teeming with future man- 


liness, a model for an infant Hercules—meet com- 
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panion for one so delicate and so gentle as the little 
fairy by his side, his cousin Annie. Her head, her 
limbs, her whole form would make a capital study 
for Greenough or Powers while attempting to body 
forth in marble an ideal of grace and elegance in 
childhood. But beautiful as are the forms of these 
children, the attachment which binds them to- 
gether is still more beautiful. It appears in every 
word and action while they are together; and ren- 
ders them both a thousand times more lovely to 
the eye of a thoughtful observer. 

But look yonder! Who is that, emerging from 
the thick clump of trees near the children? His 
figure is tall and commanding; his dress wild and 
warlike; feathers, beads and furs and martial scar- 
let and blue adorn his limbs; his swarthy face and 
keen black eye would strike terror into any but 
forest-bred children. As he advances towards the 
spot where they were just now playing, the boy 
stands erect and bold, holding on by the hand of 
the girl, who, a little fearful, shrinks behind her 
protector. 

The Indian marches towards them, keeping his 
eye fixed upon the boy, who returns glance for 
glance. When within a rod of the group, he 
pauses and regards the beautiful children with a 
sort of stoical satisfaction, which is expressed by 
his attitude and look, at first, and afterwards by 
an audible grunt, the usual token of Indian appro- 
bation. At this sound Annie gives a faint shriek, 
and clings to Geordie’s dress, who, nothing daunt- 
ed, plays his part of protector like a man. 

‘* Don’t cry, Annie! Don't cry! He shan’t hurt 
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you,’’ he says, at the same time planting his little { is the threat a vain one. In the dead of night, ; 
feet firmly on the ground, doubling his disengaged { notwithstanding their utmost precautions, their { 
hand into a not very formidable fist, and looking { garrisons and guards, the settlement is surprised, 
defiance into the Indian’s face. { the house of Annie’s father is entered; both her ; 
The chief (for a chief he is) testifies his appro- { parents are slain, and just as the axe is raised § 
bation of the little fellow’s courage by another over her head, the leader of the savage band, 
grunt. ; Tecumseh himself, appears and claims the pri- 
‘*Ugh!’’ he says, ‘‘ you good fellow. You { soner as his own. Of all the inhabitants of the 
fight Indian, ha! You no let Indian kill your little { place, she is the only one spared; the influence of ; 
squaw. You much good fellow. You come to } the chief, always on the side of humanity, not ; 
my country. I make you chief.’’ } having been exerted in season to save even the 
The grim smile which accompanies this speech, ; parentsof George. When morning comes, Annie { 
brings to the ready instinct of the child, the as- } is hurried away through the woods, leaving the ; 
surance that he is in the presence of a friend. A ;{ house, where all her lite has been passed, a heap 3 
shaking of hands takes place. In fact the Indian } of smouldering ruins. $ 
appears to be an old friend inanew dress. They ; * ° ° ° ° . 7 g 
frolick around him. The boy climbs upon his { It is evening. She isin the chieftain’s lodge, ; 
back. He takes the girl in his arms, and, thus } in the charge of his women, who have been told 
burdened, enters the nearest of the log cabins. } that the captive is his adopted Waughter, and must § 
’ ° a . . . * } not be harmed. Through the long and weary ; 
Another scene is presented. Annie, grownfrom { flight, he has avoided looking upon her or coming 
childhood to youth, has lost her playfellow. When ; near her. Now she is seated upon a heap of buf- ; 
the log cabins had expanded into spacious farm- { falo skins, in an apartment of the spacious lodge, 
houses, and the surrounding woods had beentrans- { and has been offered refreshment by the young 3 
formed into waving fields of corn; when the sud- ; Indian girl, who is watching her, as she remains ° 
den poverty which had made the parents of these with her head bent down upon her lap, and her face ; 
children, the Warrens of Waltham, emigrants to ’ buried in her hands, weeping, wildered—her very * 
the far wes‘, had given place to competence and ; heart crushed with the weight of her sorrow. } 
comfort, George had been sent to Gottingen to } She deems, poor girl! that she has but one friend ; 
complete his education. He has now been away } left in the wide world, $ 
a whole year—in A nnie’s calendar, a whole age. } And he far away on the billow!” é 
She has wandered out into the fields, to be alone, 3 
to read over for the tenth time his last letter, and } Suddenly the rude curtain of skins which serves 
hide it again in her bosom. She is thinking of ; for a door, is drawn aside, and the chief presents 
the past, the absent—the loved. To divert her ~ himself. He is in his wild war dress. The war ; 
thoughts, she now sets herself to her old occupa- paint is on his face, which bears no expression but ° 
tion, practised in harder times, of gathering a the grotesque and savage caricature, which such 
bundle of sticks, though no longer required for a species of ornament is intended to display. But % 
the cabin fire. Fatigued with the labour, she his intentions towards the captive are humane, ac- ; 
throws her faggot on the ground, retaining one cording to his ideas, and his intercourse with the $ 


stick in her hand, and, leaning against a rude 
fence of logs, once more abandons herself to her 
thoughts. 

‘Has he forgotten me? Oh! he is so far, far 
away, I almost fear he will. ‘To be sure, his let- 
ter is kind and affectionate, and full of remem- 
brances of the past; and he says that my little 
keepsakes, inclosed in that beautiful Indian wal- 
let, which is Tecumseh’s keepsake to him, are 
treasured up as the most precious of all his pos- 
sessions. But I wish—I wish he would come 
home.”’ . 

Poor Annie! There is no help for her. She 
throws away her rude staff, and walks slowly and 
pensively home. 

_ * * * * * * 

Three years he has been absent. He has won 
the honours of the University, and is on his way 
home. Meantime, the war of 1812 has broken 
out. Detroit has fallen. The western border is 
devastated by the Indians; and even the settle- 
ment, which has grown up round the dwellings of 
the Warrens, is threatened with destruction. Nor 
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whites has qualified him to address her in better 
English than some ten or a dozen years before. 
He stands regarding her attentively—his arms 
folded on his breast, and the dejected attitude of 
his head expressing compassion. He addresses 
her by the title given in happier days; and at his 
first words, she slowly raises her head, and looks 
up in a bewildered sort of wonder. 

‘* White Dove! you and the Young Eagle, who 
has gone over the big lake, are the only ones of 
your race that I love. I saved your life. You 
shall be my child. My people will beat your people 
in the fight. We will get back our lands. Then 
you shall be a great princess. I will make the 
Young Eagle a chief, when he comes back. You 
love the Young Eagle. You shall be his wife.’’ 

‘* Oh, Tecumseh!”’ she replied, ‘‘ you are cruel 
tome. You have destroyed my friends. Why 
did you not let your men kill me too. I should 
be at rest now.”’ 

‘*T could not save your friends. 
dead before I came up with the band. 
saved you 
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‘*T wish you had not. Kill me now, at once. 
I cannot live long amidst such terrible scenes,’’ 
and she bowed her head and wept passionately. 

‘* You must live for the Young Eagle. I will 
take care of you. My people will not harm you, 
while I am your friend. You will be very safe.’’ 

‘*Oh! restore me to——’’ 

‘*To whom? ‘To strangers? To the wicked 
whites, whom you know not, and who would look 
upon you asa beggar? No! I will take care of 


you, and make you a great queen. You must 
stay with me.”’ 
x . * * * - * 


When George Warren returned to his own 
country, to what should have been his own home, 
he found nought but desolation. _He learned the 
terrible fate of his kindred, and heard with feel- 
ings of the deepest sorrow and indignation that 
his cousin Annie had been carried away captive 
by the Indians. He instantly decided to join the 
army, as a volunteer, and soon reported himself 
at Fort Meigs, where the brave Harrison was 
hourly expecting to be beleaguered by the enemy. 
There he endeavoured to prevail upon the com- 
mander to send him out with a scouting party in 
pursuit of the captive. But this favour could not 
be granted; and he was obliged to remain, serv- 
ing in the ranks as a soldier, until the siege was 
over. 

When the victory of the gallant Perry, on Lake 
Erie, enabled the Americans once more to become 
the assailants and invaders, he was among the 
foremost in pursuit of the flying enemy. He had 
now risen, by dint of zeal, ability and courage, to 
the office of sergeant; and when, after entering 
Canada, he learnt that Tecumseh was among the 
Indian allies of Proctor, his hopes of meeting him 
and recovering the captive led him to seek every 
opportunity of pushing forward in the pursuit. 

On the morning of the battle of the Thames, 
he was, as usual, among the foremost of the 
scouting parties. His small detachment, becom- 
ing separated from the rest, had advanced into the 
woods, when they found themselves suddenly con- 
fronted by a superior number of Indians. Each 
man took his station behind a tree, after the ex- 
ample of the Indians, and George found himself 
opposed toa tall chief, who watched his move- 
ments with keen attention, and was preparing to 
fire, when he suddenly called out, 

‘* Young Eagle! Stop! command your men not 
to fire. I wish to speak with you.’’ 

George knew the voice of Tecumseh; and in- 
stantly granted the desired parley. The two com- 
manders left their stations, and met in an open 
glade of the forest. 

‘*Tecumseh,”’ said George, ‘‘ where is my cou- 
sin? Have you murdered her too?”’ 

‘* Young Eagle, I murdered none of your friends. 
I could not save them. ‘The White Dove is safe 
in my lodge. I will conduct you to her. Come 
with me. I will make you a great chief, as I pro- 
mised. You are a brave already,’’ and the fine 
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martial bearing of the young soldier justified the 
compliment. 

‘* No, Tecumseh, I cannot go with you as an 
ally. You are the enemy of my. country.’’ 

‘*But Tecumseh is the Young Eagle’s friend.”’ 

‘*Ifso, restore me your captive without asking 
me to be a traitor. The war is going against you. 
It will soon be ended. Your compliance shall not 
go unrewarded.”’ 

‘* Tecumseh will take no reward from the Young 
Eagle, no favour from one of your people. If the 
Young Eagle will not go with Tecumseh, let him 
take this belt; and when the fight is over, it will be 
a token of peace by which he may find the White 
Dove,’’ and so saying he unwound his silken sash 
from his waist, and gave it into George’s hands, 
who readily accepted and wore it. 

By mutual consent the hostile parties now drew 
apart. The Indians disappeared in the woods, and 
the detachment of George rejoined the main body of 
the American army, and were soon engaged in the 
hottest of the action. 

It is well known that at the close of this battle, 
the body of Tecumseh was recognised among the 
slain. With him perished the spirit of union among 
the tribes of his race. Since his time, no master 
spirit like him has risen to assert their rights; and 
wrong and outrage have hunted them from their 
ancient domain. George, during the fight, had 
found himself frequently opposed to Indians. More 
than one fell by his rifle, but he had not again 
encountered Tecumseh, On learning the fate of 
the chief, he obtained leave of absence from the 
army, and found, among the Indian prisoners, 
one who undertook to be his guide to the lodge 
where Tecumseh’s family were sheltered during 
his absence. The sash which he had received at 
the conference, was recognised wherever they 
encountered Indians in their passage through 
the woods, and it actually served as his pass- 
port. 

It was just as the sun was setting on the 
fifth day after their departure, that George and 
his guide entered the Indian village of which they 
were in search. With what a beating heart he first 
saw the smoke of its cabins may be readily 
conceived. At the door of Tecumseh’s lodge they 
were encountered by an Indian woman of tall 
stature and stern countenance, who inquired of 
the guide, 

‘“*Whence come ye? 
bring?”’ 

The guide, true to his compact with George, 
replied: ‘‘ We come from the bands They are 
fighting; but Tecumseh sent me with the White 
Dove’s brother to take her away. See here is his 
belt, in token of his command.”’ 

The woman motioned for them to enter the 
lodge; and in another moment Gc srge was clasp- 
ing his cousin in his arms. She had almost 
abandoned all hope of escape; and the days of her 
captivity had wasted much of her beauty, but she 
was still lovely; and although arrayed in the wild 
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costume of the Indians, she presented by nomeans ; secretly rejoiced to be rid of one who had always 
an ungraceful figure, as she disengaged herself ‘ been her lord’s favourite, and who, she feared, 
from his impassioned grasp, and surveyed his { might one day be her own rival. 
altered and greatly improved appearance. The . ° 7 
group in the cabin would have formed not a bad We return once more to the spot in which our 
subject for the pencil of Chapman. The sculptured ; little historiette commenced. The land, fortu- 
furniture and warlike trophies that always adorn ; nately for our friends, could not be destroyed by 
the interior of a chief ’s lodge, would have afforded ; the savage invaders, who laid waste all that it bore 
a suitable back ground for such figures as the In- { upon its bosom. It is now covered by an exten- 
dian woman with her strange ornaments of furs ; sive town, of which the Honourable George 
and feathers, the guide in his war dress and paint, Warren, senator, judge, and so forth, is a sort of 
and George in his fringed, green rifle uniform; {; patroon, having, with his wife, inherited all the 
contrasted with the slender figure of Annie, clad { territory for miles around. He is now sitting in 
in a closely fitting tunic of pure white deerskin, yonder verandah, that looks out upon the glade, 
richly wrought round the border, with coloured ; where we first saw him sporting upon the grass. 
embroidery of hair and porcupine’s quills, display- ; The forest is cut away, so as to leave the prospect 
ing in perfection the matchless symmetry of her : from his own noble mansion clear. The little boy 
form; while the simple buskin, and the Grecian * standing by his side, to whom he is pointing out a 
plainness with which her glossy hair was arranged, distant field, will inherit some thousands of the 
left the remaining elements of a striking ensemble ; broad acres around them. He is the pet of the 
in unimpaired beauty. The expression, too, ofthe ~ family, the pride of his father, the joy of his mo- 
group was effective. The eager, impassioned, but { ther, and a fac simile of the little urchin, who, 
distressed look of the youth; the varying and con- many years ago, stood up and looked boldly in 
flicting emotions depicted in the face of the girl, the face of the tall Indian chief that seemed to 
contrasted with the stolid apathy of the guide, and . menace with a look, the Emigrant’s Daughter. 
the affected indifference of the Indian woman, 
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THE VILLAGE CHURCH. 
BY MRs. HALE. 


(See Plate.) 


WHEN o’er this world of weary cares The lowly roof seems bowed beneath 
The Sabbath smile is given, The shade of ancient trees, 

When cometh to the worshipper Whose green leaves whisper, in their joy, 
The sweetest dream of heaven ? To the gently wooing breeze, 

A dream, like his at Bethel’s stone, Of Him whose goodness formed the world, 
That links the earth and skies, And still his work sustains, 

And on that path of love and hope Sending His Sabbath balm of peace 
The angel host descries ? To heal our week-day pains. 

Not where the proud cathedral The hour of worship draweth nigh, 
Its gorgeous fane uprears, Farewell to worldly care; 

There awe and wonder fill the mind, What cheerful groups are pressing on 
Where art and power appears ; To fill the house of prayer! 

But ‘tis to human greatness, The loving hearts of many homes 
The soul her homage brings, In sweet communion join, 

To the founder and the architect, As stars in constellation set, 
And not the King of kings. Together rise and shine. 

When Summer’s softest sunshine In cities man still worships man, 
Departing Spring embalms, His genius, power and wealth ; 

As the blush of maiden loveliness And thoughts, that heavenward lift the soul, 
Preserveth childhood’s charms, Are gathered but by stealth; 

And Nature’s hymn of gladness joins But in the fields at eventide, 
The tone of human prayer, At shrines by love made fair, 

Then to that shrine of hopes divine, Go with the Sabbath in your heart, 
The Village Church repair. And heaven wil] meet you there. 
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ANNETTA HAVERSTRAW. 


A STORY. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


PART THE THIRD. 


TarnGs were in this state when, late one after- 
noon, Mrs. De Kronk came home in great discom- 
posure, and went to look for Annetta, who, she 
then recollected, had gone out with one of the 
young ladies, and was engaged to take tea at the 
house of that young lady’s aunt. Mrs. De Kronk 
then returned to her own apartment, and rang the 
bell for a servant, whom she desired to tell Mr. 
De Kronk, as soon as he came in, that Mrs. De 
Kronk wished to see him up stairs. Mr. De Kronk 
attended this summons, after he had read two of 
the evening papers (advertisements and all) and 
he was proceeding through a third gazette, when 
his impatient wife rang the bell for the fourth time, 
and sent him the fourth order. 

He found her sitting on the sofa, in extreme per- 
turbation, jogging both feet, and wringing both 
hands. 

‘* Why, Kronk!’’ she exclaimed—‘‘ what has 
got into you? ’Tis most astonishing that you have 
left off coming as soon as I send for you.’’ 

** Not at all, my dear,’’ said he. 

‘*T have no time to waste with you,’’ continued 
the wife—‘‘ all I have to say is, that a most dread- 
ful thing has happened. Oh! how I wish I had 
never troubled myself with Annetta Haverstraw.” 

‘* What! has she refused the member of con- 
gress?”’ 

** Refused him! 
chance—and now she never will have. 
in that quarter.’’ 

‘* What! is Mr. Claverton going to marry the 
widow Edgcumbe?”’ 

‘*Kronk! Kronk!—don’t drive me mad!’’ 

‘*T knew that woman would get him at last,”’ 
pursued De Kronk. 

‘«*Tis no matter who gets him now,”’ replied 
the wife, heaving a deep sigh—*‘ he’s lost to us 
for ever. And it was only yesterday I felt all the 
time as if he was on the very brink of proposing. 
He was actually alone with Annetta, in the front 
parlour, for near ten minutes. I happened to be 
going in, but I stopped outside, and stood at the 
open door, behind which is the long ottoman. 
And on that very ottoman both of them were sit- 
ting. I saw them in the mantel glass, and I heard 
every word he said.’’ 

‘* And what did he say? What was he talking 
about?’’ 

‘Why, just then the subject happened to be 
John Gilpin.”’ 

10* 


No, indeed—she never had a 
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‘* What! that old poem? I remember it very 
well, because I learnt it when a school-boy, and 
spoke it for a speech— 


‘John Gilpin was a citizen 
Of credit and renown—’”’ 


** Well—you need not speak it now.’’ 

‘Really, dear, talking to a young lady about 
John Gilpin does not sound much like making 
love. I wonder he did not prefer taking some- 
thing from Byron or Moore.”’ 

‘*Pray, what do you know about Byron or 
Moore? There’s no accounting for tastes, and Mr. 
Claverton may have a fancy for such poetry as 
John Gilpin, foolish and ungenteel as it is, and all 
about trades-people. However, I was glad to find 
that Annetta, when she did venture to speak a few 
words, had sense enough to agree with him in 
every thing he said. And John Gilpin might have 
led to other poems, and poetry brings on love.’’ 

‘* But, suppose there is no love to bring on?”’ 

‘* You've no right to suppose any thing. I tell 
you there was a great chance last evening of his 
coming to a proposal, if he had only been alone 
with her a little longer. I felt as if it was to be. 
I have presentiments of every thing. But he had 
got no further than John Gilpin when, as usual, 
the boarders began to come in, in the most shame- 
ful manner, and without the least consideration. 
I begin to think that boarding-houses are very bad 
places for courting.”’ 

‘* Excuse me, dear; but is it not expecting a little 
too much for all the boarders to give up the use of 
one of the parlours to allow Mr. Claverton a chance 
of making love to Annetta Haverstraw; when, 
perhaps, he has no notion of any such thing; and 
even if he has, and really intends to offer himself, 
’tis his business to find an opportunity. Depend 
upon it, whenever there’s a will, there’s a way.”’ 

‘*Kronk! Kronk!—I tell you not to provoke 
me—lI have suffered enough already.”’ 

‘** Any new sort of suffering, dear?’’ 

‘* Suffering! It is absolute horror! Spite of all 
the pains I have taken to keep it from him, Mr. 
Claverton has this day discovered our disgrace.”’ 

‘* What disgrace? I know of none.”’ 

‘* Yes, you do. Is not pa’ an ironmonger, and 
don’t he persist in keeping a shop and living in 
Canal street? Have I not been urging him, for 
years, to quit business upon what he has made, 
and retire into the country? He could buy a place 
quite low, in the back part of the state, some- 
where quite off the public road, and he and ma’ 
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might live there together very cheap, as their 
wants need be but few; and the more they could 
save, the more they would have to leave us. Pa- 
rents ought to have proper consideration for their 
heirs.”’ 

‘* But what was it that happened this afternoon?”’ 
inquired Mr. De Kronk—‘‘ and why are you so 
long in coming to the point?”’ 

‘* Oh! I dread to speak of it—even to you who 
are nobody.”’ 

‘* Yes, dear.”’ 

‘* Sit down, I tell you, and keep yourself still; 
and don’t make me worse by rambling about the 
room, and meddling with the things on the dress- 
ing table.”’ 

Mr. De Kronk sat down on a chair, in front of 
his wife; planting his feet steadily on the floor, 
clasping his hands firmly together, and looking 
her directly in the face. 

‘Well, then,’’ said Mrs. De Kronk, endea- 
vouring to speak with some attempt at compo- 
sure—‘‘I went up to Canal street this afternoon 
to make pa’ agree to Annetta’s having a beautiful 
set of pink topaz ornaments, which I saw this 
morning at Marquand’s; and which, as they are 
the very things for her complexion, would no doubt 
expedite the business we have on hand. So I told 
pa’ all about it, and made out a favourable case, 
and assured him there was no time to be lost, as 
whenever Mr. Claverton has finished settling his 
friend’s estate, he will begin to return to his own 
home, and it would be awful if he should depart 
without proposing. ‘Then pa’ said that before he 
went to any further expense in decorating Annetta, 
he must ascertain what advantage was likely to 
come from it; and he said also that if the gentle- 
man’s offer depended on pink topazes, it would 
not be worth accepting. And he talked a great 
deal of stuff on the occasion, as fathers always 
do; and frightened me half to death by saying 
something about coming himself some evening to 
Mrs. Grandinhall’s, and bringing ma’ with him, 
that they might judge how things really were, and 
see what sort of person Mr. Claverton is, and 
whether they would like him for a son-in-law; not 
considering it sufficient to have read his speecheg 
in the papers. Think of the horror of such a visit. 
But I gave them a pretty broad hint that they 
could not do a worse thing. And then pa’ was 
angry, and ma’ went to crying, and I had to draw 
in, and humble myself by trying to pacify them, 
and by giving up the pink topazes for the present. 
So when all cooled down, I ventured to stretch 
the truth a little, assuring them the affair was in 
so prosperous a train that, if they would only be 
quiet, and keep out of sight, I’d pledge myself 
that Mr. Claverton would come to a proposal in 
less than a week.”’ 

‘* What is pledging yourself?’’ inquired De 
Kronk. ‘If the plan fails, do you forfeit yourself 
to your father, and is he to take you, and keep 
you for ever.”’ 

‘* Kronk, are you an idiot, quite?’’ 
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** Not yet, my dear. But where is the terrible 
event you promised me? As yet I have heard no- 
thing more than usual.’’ 

‘*T am coming to it fast, and then you’ll won- 
der I am alive to teil it. Finding there was no 
use in arguing any longer, and as I had to go to 
Mrs. Watson’s and bespeak a cap, I took my 
leave, and pa’ went into his everlasting store. 
Listen now to the horror of horrors! Just as I 
came out, who do you think I met? There—even 
there in Canal street, close to pa’s very door. 
Ill give you an age to guess who it was.”’ 

‘*Mr. Claverton! You see I have guessed in 
half a moment.”’ 

‘* Why, what in the world could have put him 
into your head?”’ 

‘* My dear, how can he ever be out of it, when 
I hear you talk of nothing else?’’ 

‘* Well, it was indeed Mr. Claverton—looking 
so particularly genteel, and so like a man that had 
been all his life in society. I actually gave a start, 
and then stood staring and motionless. In the 
midst of my flurry, I looked round in dismay upon 
the vile rat-traps, and hateful gridirons, and horrid 
frying-pans that were displayed about the door; 
with detestable spades, and rakes, and such-like 
trumpery, reared up against the wall. And there, 
out on the pavement, stood an abominable new- 
invented stove, baking away at short cakes, just 
by the door-step. I felt as if I could have sunk 
into the coal-hole to hide myself.’’ 

‘* But what effect did all these sights seem to 
have on the member of congress?”’ 

‘* Mr. Claverton is a perfect gentleman, so he 
only bowed on meeting me in this shocking place. 
But I, in my flurry, did not know what to do; so 
I stopped to inform him that I had merely gone 
to that shop to select a new style of fluting-iron. 
And then I caught myself, and assured him that 
the fluting-iron was not for my own use, but in- 
tended as a gift to a poor washer-woman; and I 
added something about the delights of benevo- 
lence. I thought Mr. Claverton smiled, and I 
then recollected that he must have seen me issu- 
ing from the private entrance instead of the store; 
and so my little bit of fibbery went for nothing.”’ 

‘* That is generally the way, my dear, with all 
your bits of fibbery. In most cases you would 
find less risque in sticking to the truth. Well— 
what did Mr. Claverton say then?’’ 

‘*Why, what could he say! I suppose he 
pitied my confusion; for he merely bowed again, 
and passed on. I could not help turning my head 
to gaze after him; and there I saw him look up at 
the sign (that great blue and yellow sign with 
‘Ebenezer Haverstraw,’ in letters as large as 
life) and then—and then—You never can guess 
the rest—He went straight in—into the very 
store, and pa’ himself behind the counter, ready 
to serve out sixpence-worth of tacks to any old 
woman that may want to nail down a bit of car- 
peting. And then the worst of it is, Annetta is 
so like her father that any body who knows her, 
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may directly recognise him. Kronk, what makes 
you look so queer?’ 

‘* Nothing, dear.”’ 

‘*But there is something—something behind 
that I am not to know. Instead of being struck 
aghast, you only simper. You cannot have 
heard already of this horrible thing. It cannot 
yet be the town-talk, for it is not three hours 
since it happened.”’ 

‘* My dear, many things become the town-talk 
in less than one hour after they have happened.”’ 

**Kronk--I will not be tantalized. Hold up 
your head this instant, and look me in the face, 
and tell me if you knew, before you came home, 
that Mr. Claverton was in pa’s store this after- 
noon. That imp, the widow Edgcumbe, has 
been watching—She must have dogged him at a 
distance.”’ 

‘* No, no—Do the widow justice—She is inno- 
cent of that.’’ 

‘* How can you tell—Are you in her confidence, 
Kronk—there is something strange in your looks 
—stranger even than usual. What is the matter 
with you?’’ 

‘* Nothing dear—nothing at all.’’ 


‘*But there is, I tell you—You have been ° 


doing some dreadful act.’’ 

‘* Indeed, dear, I have not. I hope it is not a 
dreadful act to try to get a customer for my own 
father-in-law.”’ 

** What!” 

‘* Well, dear,—since you must know, the truth 
may as well come out. Last evening there was 
some talk of horses among the gentlemen, and 
Mr. Westerford recommended to Mr. Claverton 
the new-invented currycombs, and Mr. Claver- 
ton said he should like to take some of them home 
with him for his stable. So I spoke out, and in- 
formed him he could be well served with the cur- 
rycombs (or with any articles of iron he might 
want for his house or farm) at Ebenezer Haver- 
straw’s, in Canal street.’’ 

‘* Whom no doubt you told him was Annetta’s 
father.”’ 

‘* No, dear—I only told him he was yours.’’ 

Something like a scream now burst from the 
lips of Mrs. de Kronk, and for awhile she sat 
shaking with passion, unable to articulate an in- 
telligible word. 

‘““To be sure, dear’’—said the husband—‘‘ I 
did all for the best, and I did not expect to be 
brought so soon to confession. And really, the 
worst part of the business is, that after Mr. Cla- 
verton had seen you come out of the house-door, 
(like a visitor as you were) you should have so far 
forgotten yourself as to say you had only been in 
the store to buy a washing-iron, or whatever you 
call it, and that you should have talked about 
benevolence.”’ 

*«T shall faint on this sofa!’’—exclaimed the 
lady—‘‘ Some smelling-salts—some cologne, I 
tell you.”’ 

‘*I don’t see any’’—said the husband, looking 


about bewildered—‘‘ But here’sa cake of scented 
soap, if that will do as well.”’ 

‘** Kronk’’—said the wife, with stern solemnity 
—‘* Kronk—we part.”’ 

‘** Very well, my dear—How soon?”’ 

‘*Do you think I will indulge you by fixing a 
time,’’ replied the lady. And Mr. De Kronk, 
having placed a glass of water and an orange 
within her reach, thought ‘‘the better part of 
valour was discretion,’ and wisely took refuge 
among the gentlemen down stairs. Little did 
Mrs. de Kronk suspect that, on the very morning 
after his arrival, the widow Edgcumbe had put 
Mr. Claverton in possession of the whole history 
of the Haverstraw family, highly and falsely co- 
loured: and that therefore the member of congress 
had nothing new to learn by his visit to Canal 
street. 

Mrs. De Kronk had her tea sent up, and re- 
mained in her own room, fretting, fuming, and in 
every way uncomfortable. She did not consider 
it worth while to go down stairs, as Annetta was 
out, and she had heard Claverton say after din- 
ner, that he had an engagement to spend the 
evening with some friends in Waverley Place. 
At length, she pondered herself to sleep, in try- 
ing to devise some means of getting out of her 


} present trouble, and of bringing the member of 
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congress to a proposal, notwithstanding all that 
had passed. 

None are so blind as those who will not see— 
and Mr. De Kronk could not, or would not per- 
ceive that Mr. Claverton had really evinced no 
symptoms of love for Annetta Haverstraw; though 
he did not, (as the widow Edgcumbe averred) 
absolutely despise the young lady. 

Next morning, before they descended to the 
breakfast-room, Mrs. De Kronk having slept off 
the ultra-violence of her discomposure, said to her 
husband—‘‘ Kronk listen to me, and mind what 
I say—I have come to a conclusion, that since 
this unlucky discovery has been made, and there 
is no recalling it, the best way to get out of the 
scrape, is to carry it off with a bold face, and to 
act as if nothing had happened.’’ 

‘« Who is to put on that bold face, dear, you or 
I. I would rather you should try, for it will not 
sit so easy on me. And as to Annetta there is 
no getting boldness into her. She has too much 
of the lamb about her.’’ 

‘* The sheep, you mean.”’ 

‘*T don’t know. Ever since she has been in 
this house, she always makes me think of a lamb 
led to sacrifice, (such as I have read of at school,) 
drest up in ribbands and flowers.”’ 

‘* Where’s the sacrifice, pray? Is it in getting a 
rich husband for her, and establishing her in soci- 
ety for ever. I only wish I had been sacrificed in 
that way, myself.’ 

‘*T wish you had, dear.”’ 

‘*But I see no necessity of letting Annetta 
know what happened yesterday. Why should 
she hear of Mr. Claverton’s unlucky expedition 
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to her father’s shop in Canal street, and his meet- 
ing me just coming out of the private door, and 
my unfortunate slip of the tongue in trying to 
make him believe I only went there to buy a 
fluting-iron, when (thanks to your folly) he knew 
the truth all the time. Never again, while you 
live, dare to get pa’ a customer, or say one word 
about that horrid shop of his.’’ 

Before they quitted the breakfast-table, Mrs. 
De Kronk was ‘‘ taken all aback’’ as the sailors 
say, by hearing that Mr. Claverton, having 
finished his business, purposed leaving the city 
next morning. No time was now to be lost; 
there was but one day left to bring matters to a 
crisis, and Mrs. De Kronk felt at her wit’s end in 
devising some means to accomplish it. She had 
heard Mr. Westerford talking before the member 
of congress came down, of a very handsome gig 
and a trotting-horse which that gentleman had 
purchased, and with which he was going to return 
to his home in the north-western part of the state 
of New York. The thought struck her that if 
she could only contrive a ride for Annetta in the 
said gig, seated beside its owner, there was no 
doubt the grand question would somehow be pro- 
pounded. She recollected numerous instances of 
offers being made and accepted during a téte-a- 
téte ride, beside her own experience: for it was a 
fact that Mr. Kester Krips Kronk had asked Miss 
Sarah Haverstraw, (or rather Miss Sally had asked 
him) during a drive in one of those lucky vehicles 
to see something or somebody at Bloomingdale. 

Possessed with the above idea, Mrs. De Kronk 
began to feel a presentiment that ‘‘ now was the 
day, and now the hour’’ to strike a bold stroke, 
and make the member of congress speak out. 

It was a lovely spring morning: and the tempe- 
rature of the atmosphere was so delightful, that 
all the ladies, except Mrs. De Kronk, dropped off 
one by one, rather earlier than usual, to prepare 
themselves for what our Yankee friends would 
call ‘‘ improving the weather;’’ that is, enjoying 
it out of doors. Telling her sister that she was 
going to the library to change a book, Annetta 
Haverstraw was one of the first to quit the par- 
lour, apprehensive, that, as it was his last day, 
Mrs. De Kronk would contrive to leave her alone 
with Claverton, who was seated near a window 
deeply engaged in reading a new review. 

As soon as she found the coast clear, Mrs. De 
Kronk interrupted him by saying—‘‘ Pray Mr. 
Claverton, have you been out to see the reser- 
voir?”’ 

‘* Of the Croton water-works?’’ replied he— 
‘* No—I am almost ashamed to say that, as yet, 
I have not. But fortunately, I have still time, as 
I shall not leave town before to-morrow morning. 
So I will get my horse, and ride thither.”’ 

** Ride on horseback?”’ 

alt fe 

‘* Now that is very churlish in you,’’ affecting 
a sort of playfulness—‘‘ To go all alone by your- 
self, when by putting your horse to your new gig 
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you might take a companion with you, that would 
share the pleasure of the ride, this beautiful morn- 
ing.”’ 

‘* Very true—I will go and ask my friend Wes- 
terford to accompany me.”’ 

‘* Well—I must say it is a very ungallant sight 
to see two gentlemen riding together in a gig. It 
looks as if neither of them had a lady-acquaintance 
in the whole wide world.’’ Then, attempting a 
careless unpremeditated tone, she added, ‘‘ What 
say you to giving my sister Annetta a ride? She 
too has never seen the reservoir, (this was an un- 
truth) and I am sure she will enjoy it. She has 
been complaining of a slight head-ache this morn- 
ing, (another falsehood) and a nice ride in an open 
carriage will do her good.”’ 

Claverton first looked up surprised, then looked 
down, while a shade of gravity passed over his 
countenance: and finally he said with a bow and a 
smile, ‘‘ I shall esteem myself most happy in be- 
ing allowed the pleasure of Miss Haverstraw’s 
company.”’ 

‘*T knew you would,’’ exclaimed Mrs. De 
Kronk, in a paroxysm of delight. ‘*‘ When will 
you have your gig at the door?’’ 

‘* At any hour Miss Haverstraw may honour 
me by designating,’’ replied Claverton. 

‘* Oh!—as soon as ever you please,’’ cried Mrs. 
De Kronk. ‘‘Now directly, if you choose. Annetta 
can be ready in five minutes.’’ She then checked 
herself; recollecting that it would take some time 
to dress out her sister properly for this important 
and decisive ride. ‘‘ However’’—she proceeded— 
‘* when I say directly, 1 of course mean about half 
an hour, or may be three quarters. Or, to be quite 
on the safe side, let us say an hour.”’ 

‘Very well,’’ replied Claverton. ‘‘I will see 
that on my part all shall be ready in due season.”’ 
And he seemed to resume his pamphlet. 

Both Claverton and Mrs. De Kronk had been 
sitting with their backs tothe door. Mrs. De Kronk, 
in the eagerness of her transport at having so far 
succeeded in her scheme, hastened out of the 
room to run up stairs, and carry the glorious intel- 
ligence to her sister; forgetting that the young lady 
had gone to the library. Had she turned her head, 
she might have caught a glimpse of the widow 
Edgeumbe in the back-parlour, standing behind 
the open folding-door, having glided thither unper- 
ceived, that she might obtain an idea of what Mrs. 
De Kronk was saying to Claverton. She had come 
down equipped for walking, and on hearing the 
voice of the chaperon addressing the member of 
congress, she had meanly and maliciously glided 
behind the door, and thus overheard Mrs. De 
Kronk proposing to Claverton that he should take 
Annetta out riding with him. 

After Mrs. De Kronk had run up stairs with far 
more than her usual alacrity of movement, Mrs. 
Edgeumbe, unseen by Claverton, emerged from 
her hiding-place, walked up to the gentleman, 
and could not forbear saying to him, as he raised 
his head at her approach, ‘‘ Well Mr. Claverton, 
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this is your last day. Let me, as a friend, advise and take care not to behave as if you were every 


you to stand on your guard. Desperate efforts 
will be made; and we may yet see you in the 
enviable position of son-in-law to the ironmonger, 
and brother-in-law to the Kronks.’’ 

Claverton coloured high with indignation; and 
vouchsafing no answer to the woman whom, of 
all others, he now disliked, he put his pamphlet 
into his pocket, and left the room in silence. Mrs. 
Edgcumbe, though arrayed in her walking habili- 
ments, and all ready for first shopping in Broad- 
way, and afterwards making morning calls, 
determined to remain at home awhile longer, 
that she might see what would happen. 

Accordingly, she took her seat at one of the front 
windows, and, in a few minutes, perceived An- 
netta ascending the door-step with her library- 
book. Mrs. Edgcumbe ran out to meet her in 
the vestibule, seized her hand, and said in a con- 
fidential voice—‘‘ Come in, come in. Why did 
you stay so long? You don’t know what delight 
is in store for you. Only think! You are to ride 
out all the way to the reservoir with the member 
of congress, and his trotting-horse in the new gig.”’ 

Annetta turned pale and red; and looked at 
Mrs. Edgeumbe in silent amazement. ‘‘I tell 
you it is true,’’ continued the widow. ‘‘I hap- 
pened myself, with my own ears, to hear your 
sister ask Mr. Claverton to take you in his gig, 
saying you had never seen the water-works, and 
that you had a violent head-ache, and that a ride 
with him would do you good; as I dare say it 
will. And of course, (though he did hesitate 
awhile) he could do no less, at last, than bow, 
and murmur something concerning the honour of 
Miss Haverstraw’s company; and, in short, he 
agreed to give you the ride. Now don’t let him 
see you too much overjoyed. But be prudent; 





moment expecting a proposal. Remember that 
he will be on his guard also. But if he should be 
led to commit himself, do not you catch at it too 
eagerly.”’ 

Terrified, shocked, and indignant at all this, 
Annetta stood pale and speechless, looking as if 
she was going to faint, till aroused by the sharp 
voice of her sister, who from the window above 
had watched her return, and was now calling to 
her at the head of the stairs to come up directly. 

Annetta almost mechanically obeyed the sum- 
mons. Having reached the apartment of Mrs. De 
Kronk, she threw herself upon the sofa, and 
covering her face with her hands, burst into a 
flood of tears. 

‘¢ Why Annetta, what in the world is the mat- 
ter with you?’’ exclaimed her sister. ‘‘ Quit cry- 
ing this moment, or you'll spoil your face for the 
day, and ruin every thing. I’ve capital news for 
you. Mr. Claverton is going to ride out to the 
water-works, and he came up to me (as I was sit- 
ting in the front-parlour, after you left it) and 
timidly and respectfully begged me to intercede 
with Miss Annetta for the honour of her company 
in his handsome new gig, and with his famous trot- 
ting-horse. Only think.—And he a member of 
congress too, and rich and celebrated. Luck has 
certainly come to you at last. Now pray remem- 
ber that there is no time to lose, and play your 
cards well, and see that you come home engaged. 
Here I’ve got out your white bonnet, and your 
lace scarf, and your lilac foulard. All is ready. 
Come—make haste—Mr. Claverton will be here 
directly.”’ 

‘¢ Sister,’’ said Annetta firmly, ‘‘ I will not go.” 


(To be continued.) 


EARTHLY HOPES. 


BY A. HUNTINGTON CLAPP. 


Wuew the ruddy hues of morning 
Gaily usher in the day, 

All the waking earth adorning, 
With Aurora’s crimson ray: 


When the golden tints of even 
Clothe each scene with mellow light, 
And the western arch of heaven 
Seems with God’s own glory bright: 


Then we feel this world’s a blessing ; 
Then we wish it were our home ; 
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And content, its joys possessing, 
Think not of its woes to come. 


But how soon bright skies are clouded, 
Losing all their fairy forms ; 

And the earth, in darkness shrouded, 
Shakes with thunders and with storms! 


So is each loved thing we cherish, 
Called too soon to blend with dust ; 
So shall all our fond hopes perish, 
If we place on earth our trust! 
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A REVELATION OF A PREVIOUS LIFE. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting, 
The soul that rises in us, our life’s star, 
Has had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar.—W orpsworTH. 


Tue death of a lady, in a foreign land, leaves 
me at liberty to narrate the circumstances which 
follow. 

A few words of previous explanation, however. 

I am inclined to believe, from conversations on 
the subject with many sensible persons, that there 
are few men who have not had, at different inter- 
vals in their lives, sudden emotions, currents of 
thought, affections of mind and body, which not 
only were wholly disconnected with the course of 
life thus interrupted, but seemed to belong to a 
wholly different being. 

Perhaps I shall somewhere touch the reader’s 
experience by describing rather minutely, and in 
the first person, some sensations of this kind not 
unusual to myself. 

Walking in a crowded street, for example, in 
perfect health, with every faculty gaily alive, I 
suddenly lose the sense of neighbourhood. I see 
—I hear—but I feel as if I had become invisible 
where I stand, and was at the same time present 
and visible elsewhere. I know every thing that 
passes around me, but I seem disconnected, and 
(magnetically speaking) unlinked from the human 
beings near. If spoken to at such a moment, I 
answer with difficulty. The person who speaks 
seems addressing me from a world to which I no 
longer belong. At the same time, I have an irre- 
sistible inner consciousness of being present in 
another scene of every-day life—where there are 
streets and houses and people—where I am looked 
on without surprise as a familiar object—where I 
have cares, fears, objects to attain—a different 
scene altogether, and a different life, from the 
scene and life of which I was a moment before 
conscious. I have a dull ache at the back of my 
eyes for the minute or two that this trance lasts, 
and then, slowly and reluctantly, my absent soul 
seems creeping back, the magnetic links of con- 
scious neighbourhood, one by one, re-attach, and 
I resume my ordinary life, but with an irrepressi- 
ble feeling of sadness. 

It is in vain that I try to fix these shadows as 
they recede. I have struggled a thousand times 
in vain to particularise and note down what I saw 
in the strange city to which I was translated. 
The memory glides from my grasp with preter- 
natural evasiveness. 

In a book called ‘‘ The Man of Two Lives,”’ 
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similar sensations to these are made the basis of 
the story. Indeed, till I saw that book, the fear 
of having my sanity suspected, sealed my lips on 
the subject. 

I have still a reserve in my confession. I have 
been conscious, since boyhood, of a mental pecu- 
liarity which I fear to name while I doubt that 
it is possessed by others than myself--which I 
should not allude to now, but that it forms a 
strange link of identity between me and another 
being to be mentioned in this story. 

I may say, also, without attaching any import- 
ance to it, except as it bears upon this same iden- 
tity, that, of those things which I had no occasion 
to be taught, or which I did, as the common phrase 
is, by intuition, drawing was the easiest and most 
passionately followed of my boyish pursuits. 

With these preliminaries, and probably some 
similar experience of his own, the reader may 
haply form a woof on which to embroider the fol- 
lowing circumstances. 

Travelling through Styria, some years since, I 
chanced to have, for a fellow-occupant of the 
coupé of a diligence, a very courteous and well- 
bred person, a gentleman of Gratz. As we rolled 
slowly along on the banks of the Muer, approach- 
ing his native town, he very kindly invited me to 
remain with him a day or two, offering me, as an 
inducement, a presentation at the soirée of a cer- 
tain lady of consequence, who was to receive, 
on the night of our arrival, and at whose house I 
should see, some fair specimens of the beauty of 
Styria. 

Accepted. 

It was a lovely summer’s night, when we stroll- 
ed through the principal street, toward our gay 
destination, and as I drew upon my friend’s arm 
to stop him while the military band of the fortress 
finished a delicious waltz, (they were playing in 
the public square,) he pointed out to me the spa- 
cious balconies of the Countess’s palace, whither 
we were going, crowded with the well-dressed 
company, listening silently to the same enchant- 
ing music. We entered, and after an interchange 
of compliments with the hostess, I availed myself of 
my friend’s second introduction to take a stand in 
one of the balconies beside the person I was pre- 
sented to, and under cover of her favour, to hear 
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As the evening darkened, the lights gleamed 
out from the illuminated rooms more brightly, and 
most of the guests deserted the balconies and 
joined the gayer circles within. The music ceased 
at the beat of the drum. My companion in the 
balcony was a very quiet young lady, and, like 
myself, she seemed subdued by the sweet harmo- 
nies we had listened to, and willing to remain 
without the shadow of the curtain. We were not 
alone there, however. A tall lady, of very stately 
presence, and with the remains of remarkable 
beauty, stood on the opposite side of the balcony, 
and she too, seemed to shrink from the glare 
within, and cling to the dewy darkness of the 
summer night. 

After the cessation of the music, there was no 
longer an excuse for intermittent conversation, 
and, starting a subject which afforded rather freer 
scope, I did my best to credit my friend’s flattering 
introduction. I had discoursed away for half an 
hour very unreservedly before I discovered that, 
with her hand upon her side, in an attitude of re- 
pressed emotion, the tall lady was earnestly listen- 
ing tome. A third person embarrasses even the 
most indifferent dialogue. The conversation lan- 
guished, and my companion rose and took my 
arm for a promenade through the rooms. 

Later in the evening, my friend came in search 
of me to the supper-room. 

‘* Mon ami!’’ he said, ‘‘a great honour has 
fallen out of the sky for you. I am sent to bring 
you to the beau reste of the handsomest woman of 
Styria—Margaret, Baroness R——, whose cha- 
teau I pointed out to you in the gold light of yes- 
terday’s sunset. She wishes to know you—why 
I cannot wholly divine—for it is the first sign of 
ordinary feeling that she has given in twenty 
years. But she seems agitated, and sits alone in 
the Countess’s boudoir. Allons-y!”’ 

As we made our way through the crowd, he 
hastily sketched me an outline of the lady’s his- 
tory:—‘‘ At seventeen taken from a convent for a 
forced marriage with the baron whose name she 
bears; at eighteen a widow, and, for the first time, 
in love—the subject of her passion a young artist 
of Vienna on his way to Italy. The artist died at 
her chateau—they were to have been married— 
she has ever since worn weeds for him. And the 
remainder you must imagine—for here we are!”’ 

The Baroness leaned with her elbow upon a 
small table of or molu, and her position was so 
taken that I seated myself necessarily in a strong 
light, while her features were in shadow. Still, 
the light was sufficient to show me the expression 
of her countenance. She was a woman apparent- 
ly about forty-five, of noble physiognomy, and a 
peculiar fulness of the eyelid—something like to 
which I thought I remembered to have seen in a 
portrait of a young girl, many years before. 
resemblance troubled me somewhat. 

‘* You will pardon me this freedom,’’ said the 
Baroness with forced composure, ‘‘ when I tell 
you, that—a friend—whom I have mourned 
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twenty-five years—seems present to me when 
you speak.”’ 

I was silent, for I knew not what to say. The 
Baroness shaded her eyes with her hand, and sat 
silent for a few moments, gazing at me. 

‘* You are not like him in a single feature,’’ 
she resumed, ‘‘ yet the expression of your face, 
strangely, very strangely, is the same. He was 
darker—slighter’’— 

** Of my age?’’ I inquired, to break my own 
silence. For there was something in her voice 
which gave me the sensation of a voice heard in a 
dream. 

‘*Oh God! that voice! that voice!’’ she ex- 
claimed wildly, burying her face in her hands, 
and giving way to a passionate burst of tears. 

‘*Rodolph,”’ she resumed, recovering herself 
with a strong effort, ‘‘ Rodolph died with the pro- 
mise on his lips that death should not divide us. 
And I have seen him! Not in dreams—not in 
reverie—not at times when my fancy could delude 
me. I have seen him suddenly before me in the 
street—in Vienna—here—at home at noonday— 
for minutes together, gazing on me. It is more in 
latter years that I have been visited by him; and 
a hope has latterly sprung into being in my heart 
—I know not how—that in person, palpable and 
breathing, I should again hold converse with him 
—fold him living to my bosom. Pardon me! 
You will think me mad!”’ 

I might well pardon her; for, as she talked, a 
vague sense of familiarity with her voice, a memo- 
ry, powerful, though indistinct, of having before 
dwelt on those majestic features, an impulse of 
tearful passionateness to rush to her embrace, 
well nigh overpowered me. She turned to me 
again. 

** You are an artist?’’ she said, inquiringly. 

‘*No; though intended for one, I believe, by 
nature.”’ 

‘* And you were born in the year ——. 

‘*T was!”’ 

With a scream she added the day of my birth, 
and waiting an instant for my assent, dropped to 
the floor and clung convulsively and weeping to 
my knees. 

“*Rodolph! Rodolph!’’ she murmured faintly, 
as her long gray tresses fell over her shoulders, 
and her head dropped insensible upon her breast. 

Her cry had been heard, and several persons 
entered the room. I rushed out of doors. I had 
need to be in darkness and alone. 

It was an hour after midnight when I re-entered 
my hotel. A chasseur stood sentry at the door 
of my apartment with a letter in his hand. He 


” 


} called me by name, gave me his missive, and dis- 


The’ 
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appeared. It was from the Baroness{ and ran 
thus:— 

‘* You did not retire from me to sleep. This 
letter will find you waking. And I must write, 
for my heart and brain are overflowing. 

‘*Shall I write to you as a stranger?—you 


whom I have strained so often to my bosom—you 
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whom I have loved and still love with the utmost ; 


idolatry of mortal passion—you who have once 


found again, but in a newer casket! Mine still— 


for did we not swear to love forever! 


‘‘But I am taking counsel of my own heart ; 


think that a few singular coincidences have driven 
me mad. You may think that, though born in 
the same hour that my Rodolph died, possessing 
the same voice, the same countenance, the same 
gifts—though by irresistible consciousness I know 
you to be him—my lost lover returned in another 
body to life—you may still think the evidence 
incomplete—you may, perhaps, even now, be 
smiling in pity at my delusion. Indulge me one 
moment. 

‘*The Rodolph Isenberg whom I lost, pos- 
sessed a faculty of mind, which, if you are he, 
answers with the voice of an angel to my appeal. 
In that soul resided, and, wherever it be, must 
now reside, the singular power’’ ® * 

* 7 * * * « + 

(The reader must be content with my omission 
of this fragment of the letter. It contained a secrvt 
never before clothed in language—a secret that 
will die with me, unless betrayed by what indeed 
it may lead to—madness! As I saw it in writing 
—defined accurately and inevitably in the words 
of another—I felt as if the innermost chamber of 


my soul was suddenly laid open to the day—I 
abandoned doubt—I answered to the name by 
which she called me—I believed in the previous 
existence of which my whole iife, no less than 
these extraordinary circumstances, had furnished 


me with repeated evidence. But, to resume the 
letter.) 

‘** And now that we know each other again— 
now that I can call you by name, as in the past, 


and be sure that your inmost consciousness must 


reply—a new terror seizes me! Your soul comes | 


back, youthfully and newly clad, while mine, 


though of unfading freshness and youthfulness ; 
within, shows to your eye the same outer garment ; 


grown dull with mourning and faded with the 
wear of time. Am I grown distasteful? Is it 
with the sight only of this new body that you 
look upon me? Rodolph!—-spirit that was my 
devoted and passionate admirer! 
sworn to me forever!—am I—the same Margaret, 
re-found and recognised, grown repulsive? 
God! 
prayers for your return to me! 





> apparent. 
> a winding sheet, and partially covered with a vel- 
> vet pall, grew distinct through the dimness, and 
soul that was { 


‘*T will trust in Him whose benign goodness 


} smiles upon fidelity in love. I will prepare a fitter 
given me the soul that, like a gem long lost, is ; 
$ not see me again in the house of a stranger and in 


meeting for two who parted as lovers. You shall 


a mourning attire. When this letter is written, I 


> will depart at once for the scene of our love. I 
only. You may still be unconvinced. You may } 


hear my horses already in the court-yard, and 
while you read this I am speeding swiftly home. 
The bridal dress you were secretly shown the day 


> before death came between us, is still freshly 


kept. The room where we sat—the bowers by 
the stream—the walks where we projected our 
sweet promise of a future—they shall all be made 
ready. They shall be as they were! And I—oh 
Rodolph, I shall be the same! My heart is not 
grown old, Rodolph! Believe me, I am un- 
changed in soul! And I will strive to be—I will 
strive to lok—God help me to look and be—as 
of yore! 


‘*Farewell now! I leave horses and servants 


> to wait on you till I send to bring you to me. 


Alas, for any delay! but we will pass this life 
and all other time together. We have seen that 
a vow of eternal union may be kept—that death 
cannot divide those who will to love forever! 
Farewell now! Marearet.”’ 


Circumstances compelled me to read this letter 
with but one feeling, exquisite pain! Love lasts 
till death, but it is mortal! The affections, how- 
ever intense and faithful, (I now knew,) are part of 
the perishable coil, forgotten in the grave. With 
the memory of this love of another life, haunting 
me through my youth, and keeping its vow of 
visitation, I had given the whole heart of my 
second youth to another. Affianced to her, waited 
for by her, bound to her by vows which death had 
not divided, I had but one course to pursue. I 
left Gratz in an hour, never to return. 

A few days since I was walking alone in the 
crowded thoroughfare of the city where I live. 
Suddenly my sense of presence there fell off me. 
I walked on, but my inward sight absorbed all my 
consciousness. A room which was iamiliar to 
me shut mein, and a bed hung in mourning became 
In another instant a figure laid out in 


in the low laid head I recognised, what a presen- 


; timent had already betrayed to me, the features of 
Oh 
What a bitter answer would this be to my ; 


Margaret Baroness R . It will be still months 
before I can see the announcement of her death. 
But she is dead. 
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WOMAN’S WORTH. 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLETT. 


“ Her haughty glance the rose may cast 
O’er all the subject plain; 
The lily’s humbler charms surpassed 
The pomp of Judah’s reign.” —GogTue. 


“ Hers Fame, and Love, and Beauty, 
Too much, too much for one!””—Corinna—a Ballad. 


Tue Don Giovanni of Mozart had just been 
performed at the Opera-house in Paris, and the 
curtain descended amid shouts of applause. 

Never had the part of Donna Anna been more 
admirably sustained; never was voice, in its ex- 


quisite flexibility, more thrillingly expressive of ; 


the different and conflicting feelings—love, hate, 
sympathy, revenge—demanded by the part; never 
were form and features more suited to embody 
the proud grace, the purity and passion, that are 
so bewitching in that lovely creation of the master. 
The audience were held as by a spell; so deep 


was the feeling excited, that after every burst of | 


poetry or passion, profound silence ensued for a 
minute’s space, before it was broken by the thun- 
der of applause. And she, with what queenly 
grace she trod the scene! what wild fascination 
was in those eyes—that seemed, as they wander- 
ed over the crowds before her, to behold only the 
glorious ideal of the poet’s world in which she 
was moving! to be full only of the inspiration of 
her own genius! 

For once, to combine the most powerful at- 
traction that could tempt the music loving public, 
the part of the loving, jealous, but forgiving 
Elvira, (the hero’s warning angel,) was under- 
taken by Francilla, a charming singer, and a uni- 
versal favourite. Even she was content, for this 
night, to shine as second to the brilliant star that 
had risen for a brief period on the musical horizon 
of the French capital. 

‘*TIs she not an angel?’’ exclaimed the Duc de 
B to a tall foreign looking man who stood 
beside him, and had risen with him as the curtain 
dropped. 

‘* She sings well, and acts well,’’ was the reply 
of the person addressed. 

‘*Out on your cold northern blood! 
not fit to hear such music.”’ 

‘* Perhaps better fitted than your highness; for 
you are enamoured of the actress.”’ 

‘* That am I, in sooth! and Mozart would have 
been, could he have lived to see such an imperso- 
nation of what his genius created. 
liked this opera so well; you, who are a well- 
known connoisseur, may charge me with want 
of taste; but I must confess that till to-night, I 
have never been satisfied with Don Giovanni.”’ 
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> composer became clear to me. 
’ of the work, its wonderful melody, the blending 


I have never 


** How, not satisfied?’ 

‘*T mean, that parts have given me pleasure, 
but as a whole, I prefer the Idomeneo.”’ 

The foreigner shook his head. ‘‘ That is be- 
cause you took it in parts, and understood it not 
as a whole. For me, when I heard it,—it was in 
Germany,—it seemed as if I had never before 
listened to true music. The overture completely 
enthralled my senses; my delight increased as the 
representation proceeded, and the design of the 
The grand spirit 


of sounds the most opposite, with exquisite skill, 
into one harmonized whole—its profound expres- 


; sion—the union of the lovely and the bold—the 


cheerful and the tragic—the bizarre and the ter- 
rible—and, more than all, its originality—all which 
renders this production unique in the world, pass- 
ed through my ear into my inmost soul.”’ 

‘*Did you not prefer to all this, the passion of 
Belmont?”’ 

‘*By no means; that has never pleased me 
since. Don Giovanni filled the faculties of the 
mind, as well as captivated the senses. It has 
taught me also to apprehend other works, other 
composers. It was not till after I had heard it, 
that I understood the grand style of Gluck; his 
noble rhetoric; the deep soul of his creations; that 
I rejoiced in Paisiella and Martini; that I looked 
into the clear spirit of Cimarosa.” 

‘**T can enter into all your raptures to-night; 
and I am glad to find you have reaped enjoyment 


> as well as myself, though mine has been less in- 
 tellectual. And now Count will you wend with 


me?”’ 
They had passed out of the theatre while con- 


} versing, before the entrance of which stood the 


Duce’s carriage. 

‘*Do you sup with your actress?”’ inquired the 
Count, with a slight smile. 

‘« Oh, no! she never receives company so late.”’ 

‘* She lives, then, as retired a life as in Berlin?”’ 

‘* No, she is the life of many a social circle, 
and has honoured several private concerts. But 
her hours at home are shared with her intimate 
friends only; and to the homage of admiration— 
’tis with grief I confess it Count—she is cold as 
she is fair.’’ 
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** So much the better,’’ said the Count, thought- 
fully. ‘‘ And now, good night.”’ 





The beautiful prima-donna was handed to her 
carriage by the private entrance to the theatre; 
she bowed her adieux to the cavalier who attended 
her and seemed to be a friend, wrapped her cloak 
round her, and stirred not from her seat in the 
corner till the coachman drew up before her lodg- 
ings. Before going to her own apartments, she 
ascended two other flights of stairs, and tapped 
lightly at a door on the left hand. A feeble voice 
said ‘‘ Entrez:’’ and she went in. 

The room was very small, and meanly furnish- 
ed. On a couch at the farther side, reclined a 
young girl, pale and thin from recent illness; be- 
side the couch was a table on which stood the 
lamp that gave hardly light enough to distinguish 
objects. A number of sheets full of musical notes 
lay on the table. 

** You are too late a student,’’ said the prima- 
donna, crossing the room and taking the young 
girl’s hand. Her cloak, as she did so, fell back 
from her shoulders, and the contrast of the two 
figures was strikingly picturesque. The one in 
her theatrical robes, with bare arms and floating 
hair, gems glittering on her brow, and the flush 
of excitement still on her cheek; the fire still in her 
eye which imparted to those expressive features a 
beauty almost superhuman; the other faded, ex- 
hausted with sickness and suffering, that seemed 
not less of the mind than of the body. 

‘*T must insist, Louise,’’ she said, earnestly, 
while her companion pressed her hand to her lips 
and looked up with an exclamation of joy at see- 
ing her, ‘‘I must insist that you keep better 
hours. You look more unrefreshed than when I 
left you. I must take away these,”’ and she point- 
ed to the pile of notes. 

**Oh, do not, dear Henriette!’’ cried the girl; 
‘for, if you take them, stay with me in their 
place! I have been reading them since you went, 
and they filled me with delight; almost as when I 
hear you sing.”’ 

‘“*The excitement is too much for you now, 
Louise; when you are well you shall read music, 
and resume your lessons. But now you must be 
chary of your strength. Remember how ill you 
have been!”’ 

‘**T shall never forget, dear Henriette, that I 
owe my life to you.”’ 

‘* Nonsense; but if you really love me for 
nursing you, prove it by obeying me, and touch 
no music till I give you leave. Has Basil been 
here to-night?”’ 

** No, nor did I see him yesterday. He is more 
unhappy even than the poor Louise.”’ 

‘*You must both keep up your spirits, and 
better times will come. Basil is an excellent 
pianist; he cannot long want a place; and when 
he is able to offer you a home s 

** Oh, I fear not,”’ cried the girl, ‘‘ with the in- 
struction you have given me, that I should ever 
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want, if I have but health and strength; and that 
is daily increasing. But Basil is so proud; he 
cannot bear that I should go upon the stage ° 

The young girl stopped short, as if fearful of 
having given offence, and looked really affrighted 
at her own imprudence. But her companion 
smiled so kindly as to reassure her. 

‘** He is right, my dear Louise; you must never 
goon the stage; you shall not, if I can help it. 
When I undertook to aid you, and enable you to 
gain your subsistence by your musical talents, it 
was not with such aview. I have known too 
well what it is.’’ 

‘Oh! if I were but as beautiful as you!’’ cried 
Louise. ‘‘ The world is full of your praises.”’ 

‘* Not quite,”’ replied the prima-donna; ‘‘ and if 
it were, let me assure you I should be none the 
happier. My only wish is to retire to private life. 
But a word upon your own affairs. I hear there 
is a place vacant in the Chapel, that would 
suit Basil. I will speak to Lablache to interest 
himself in his behalf.’’ 

With words of encouragement and hope did 
the gifted lady revive the spirits of the drooping 
girl, whom she had rescued from poverty, and 
taught for some time; and whom in her illness 
she had maintained and comforted; in whose eyes 
she seemed indeed an angel. Lovely as youth 
and beauty ever seems when employed in tasks 
of mercy and benevolence, how greatly is the 
charm increased when the magic of genius is 
added! She who had an hour before been hailed 
by enthusiastic and admiring multitudes, now 
moved about the chamber of her invalid friend, 
intent on all the little offices of tenderness in which 
woman alone can minister. She assisted Louise 
to prepare for bed; arranged her couch, and set 
beside her the drink she would require during 
the night. Having done this, she read to her from 
a small pocket prayer-book, and giving her a 
good-night kiss, retired to her own rest with the 
blessing of the orphan upon her head. 

The next morning Henriette paid her protégé 
another visit, and found her so much better, and 
so much refreshed by her night’s rest, that by 
way of a further restorative, she indulged her 
with a brief lesson in music. She came into the 
apartment of the prima-donna for that purpose; 
and any one who had marked the keen delight 
with which the pupil received her lesson, and the 
earnestness with which at the close she begged 
for a song from her friend, would have pronounced 
Louise destined either to great eminence in her 
art, or to an early death, too often the lot of the 
highly gifted! To that, though her friend saw it 
not, she was fast tending. 

The song was scarcely finished, when a visitor 
was announced; a visitor apparently most wel- 
come, for Henriette rose hastily, and advanced to 
meet him with an expression of pleasure. He was 
a young man of slight figure, with light hair, and 
a paleness of face, that, in contrast with the fire 
of his large, dark, flashing eyes, betokened ener- 
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gies prematurely exhausted, either by disease or 
by his overmastering passion for art. It was 
Bellini, the great composer, who came to pay his 
farewell visit to Henriette, for he was about to 
leave Paris for some time. 

The two friends conversed long upon subjects 
pertaining to their art; but, enthusiastic as Bellini 
was at all times when speaking of music, it was 
easy to observe that he was dejected and dispirit- 
ed. He spoke of the new operas I Puritani, 
which he had begun, and expressed some doubt 
that it would ever be completed. He was weary, 
he said, of the vexations incident to the representa- 
tion of a new piece; he would never attend another 
rehearsal; it gave him no pleasure to compose. 

Henriette listened with surprise; but knowing 
his caprice, rallied him playfully on his being out 
of humour with himself and the world, and offered 
to dissipate his sadness by one of the airs from 
his own Norma. Bellini looked pleased, and 
thanked her when she had done playing. 

‘* Bravissimo!”’ cried a voice loud as a trumpet, 
at the door, and a colossal figure strode in, to 
which appertained a face full of spirit and good 
humour. The new visitor paid his respects to 
Henriette, then turned to Bellini, who seemed 
confused at seeing him so unexpectedly. 

** And, maestro! now I have found you, I must 
give you the chiding you deserve! What mean 
you by indulging in the dolce far niente, like a 
lazzaroni on the mole, when you have so much to 
do! You are going to leave Paris; Paris is just the 
place for you; it is here you are appreciated; and 
Paris—F rance—Europe is full of the expectation 
of your new opera. Bellini, do you hear me?”’ 

‘*T hear very well, my dear Lablache; you 
know my sense is none of the dullest; and if it 
were, your excellent bass pierces one through and 
through! But to say the truth, friend, I am just 
now inclined to nothing so much as to the dolce 
far niente! my energy is gone; I feel indifferent 
to everything.”’ 

Lablache struck his broad ‘ands together with 
a gesture of astonishment. ‘‘ Do you hear that, 
Mademoiselle?”’ cried he. ‘‘Is this the youthful 
artist, full of enthusiasm and passion, whose burn- 
ing soul went forth in his works, and startled and 
elevated the world! Is this he who would not 
pause in his toil, but strove perpetually after the 
best and the loftiest, and would have grasped and 
made it his own! Now he is turned aside from 
his noble pursuit by the breath of a woman’s 
caprice——”’ 

‘“My good Lablache,’’ interrupted Bellini, 
colouring deeply, ‘‘ you misapprehend me entire- 
ly. My health is injured by too intense applica- 
tion; change of scene may benefit me. I cannot 
work now, and do well to intermit my labours.”’ 

‘*But where is your fervent love of Art, 
which no physical weakness could extinguish?’’ 
demanded his friend. ‘‘ Nonsense, Bellini, you 
cannot deceive me; I know well where the shoe 
pinches you.”’ 
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Bellini looked much displeased, but was silent; 
Lablache came up to him, and slapping him hearti- 
ly on the shoulder, rallied him on paying more 
heed to the humours of a singer than to the admi- 
ration of the rest of the world. 

‘*Do you know, Mademoiselle,”’ he said, ‘‘ it 
is all but mortified vanity. Because a certain 
singer, a friend of yours and mine, in the last act 
of the Capuletti, refuses to sing Bellini’s music! 
She prefers Vaccai’s.”’ 

‘* But why is this?’’ asked Henriette. ‘‘ Though 
Vaccai’s talent is unquestionable, and his music 
simple and touching, it is by no means to be com- 
pared to our frierd’s, particularly in the last act. 
The moving close, the ‘padre crudele,’ which 
Vaccai has neglected entirely, has in Bellini’s 
something so startling and so deeply pathetic that 
the heart yields at once to overwhelming emotion. 
I cannot imagine why it should be dispensed 
with.”’ 

‘* Because,’’ returned Lablache, ‘‘ Francilla 
does as Maria does, and she refuses to sing it. 
Who knows the reason of a woman’s caprice?_ I 
beg pardon, Mademoiselle. I believe you are above 
such things. Our friend, you must acknowledge, 
is silly to be disturbed at it; and now, to make 
him amends, J will sing him a song; one from his 
own unfinished work. Ha! how happy I shall be 
when he will give the thing to our good Pari- 
sians!”’ 

With this Lablache stepped to the piano, and 
with a voice loud and clear, like a martial trumpet, 
began the allegro to that famous duet from 
I Puritani, ‘‘ Suoni la tromba e intrepido.”’ Bel- 
lini’s pale cheek flushed; the tears started to his 
eyes; he joined his voice in the splendid song, and 
at the close, when Lablache shook him by the 
hand, and bade him cast disquiet to the winds, 
and finish J Puritani without further delay, the 
kindling expression of his whole features showed 
an answering enthusiasm, and he promised he 
should have the opera in a few weeks. 

Before the two friends left her, Henriette con- 
trived to make her request of Lablache in behalf 
of Basil. He informed her the place was in the 
gift of the Duc de B , and promised to devise 
means of making known to him her opinion of the 
young man’s claims. 








It was not quite dusk, and the pretty Francilla 
was alone, but evidently impatient of being so. 
Several times she went to the windows; and when 
the clock struck six she burst into an exclama- 
tion of vexation. When, not long after, the door 
opened, and a young man entered, whose step 
was well-known to her, Francilla turned her back 
pettishly, and would not look up, even when he 
took her hand and raised it to his lips. 

‘You are vexed, dearest Francilla, because I 
have not come so soon as I promised, by an hour 
or so,”’ said the lover. 

‘‘Oh no! signor Louis, or Ludovico, I suppose 
I must say,’’ answered the young lady. “It is 
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true, I named an hour which you have not chosen 
to keep; now I am occupied, and you may depart 
whence you came.”’ 

** And whence do you suppose I came?”’ asked 
Louis mischievously. 

** Not from Henriette???’ demanded Francilla, 
looking up. 

‘*You are not jealous of your own chosen 
friend?’’ 

‘* Not in the least; and if you come from her, 
you are welcome.”’ 

**T have not seen her to-day. I come from 
Elodie.”’ 

‘*So I thought. She needs your visits, to con- 
sole her for the loss of her husband, whom she 
has for a few weeks pretended to mourn.”’ 

**Ts it not charitable, then, to console her?’’ 

** Oh yes! and very pleasant, doubtless. Elodie 
is handsome.”’ 

** Beautiful!” 

** I wish she were dead!”’ cried Francilla, stamp- 
ing her foot. 

** And why?”’ 

** You can ask me? Traitor!’’ And she sat 
down on the sofa, and covered her eyes with her 
hand. 

The hand was very white and soft, and as Louis, 
who seated himself beside her, drew it from her 
face, he pressed it again to his lips. 

“*My charming little Francilla! my bird of 
beauty and music! Come, you shall not be jealous 
of me. Look in my eyes, and tell me if you really 
think I could admire any one else. Elodie is an 
ogre to you, pretty one! But you have teased me 
so often, that you must forgive me for teasing 
you.” 

Francilla partly raised her head, wiped a tear 
from her eyes, and said, ‘‘ Why, then, did you 
stay away so long? Was there such pleasure in 
consoling the pretty widow?”’ 

**You shall not chide me; you know I love 
none but you.”’ 

‘** How am I to know it? If you loved me, you 
would do what I wish.’’ 

**And what is that, Francilla? Your wishes 
are always changing.”’ 

** No; I have one constant wish; that you should 
love me only; that you should talk of love with no 
other woman, who is young and handsome; that 
you-—”’ 

‘* Look you!’’ interrupted Louis; ‘‘ you have 
mentioned two wishes already; and the third——’”’ 

** For the third, then, I wish that I were as in- 
sensible as Henriette.’’ 

** Ah! her time is not come yet.”’ 

** Nor ever will! Her German birth exempts 
her from love.’’ 

‘*But you know what Mozart used to say, 
when Saporitti thought his Don Giovanni, Italian 
in its passion, not allied to the cold north: ‘ We 
Germans are more reserved, but it penetrates 
our hearts the deeper.’ Your friend may feel, 
though she will not speak what she feels.”’ 
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‘* No, she tells me everything; and has often 
said she deemed herself incapable of love. She 
has never yet seen one for whose admiration even 
she cared.”’ 

‘‘Then she does not reap the sweetest reward 
of her exertions. What is fame to a woman with- 
out love! What were it to you, my Francilla?’’ 

‘* Oh, nothing!’’ answered she with a blush. 
‘* Nor is it much to Henriette. She feels only 
the passion for Art; she is like one inspired. She 
needs no excitement from without, nothing but 
the love of music, to stir up the depths of her 
soul. She heeds no applause, because her ideal is 
sufficient for her, if she reach it; if she fall short 
of that, no sense of gratified vanity can restore 
her self-possession.’’ 

‘*She may be more than woman,”’ observed 
Louis; ‘‘ but, trust me, her time will come!”’ 

‘* Better it should not, if she would become as 
foolish and fond as I am!’’ murmured Francilla. 
‘*T cannot be angry, even when 1 ought to be! 
And when we are married——’’ 

‘« Then you may tease me again, as you used to 
do when I wooed you!”’ returned Louis. ‘‘ No 
more complaint, my pretty coquette; it is time 
now to go to the theatre.”’ 


’ 





That night, as Agathe in Der Freischutz, 
Henriette was again the idol of multitudes. Never 
were her varied powers displayed to greater ad- 
vantage than in the first scenes; never were the 
rich tones of her voice more expressive, or her 
action more free and graceful. But what was it, 
in the last acts, that seemed to recall her from 
her own world of imagination! Certainly there 
was a great change; her former enthusiasm was 
chilled; her movements were embarrassed; her 
voice, though thrilling as ever, trembled once or 
twice perceptibly. The eager applause of the 
audience had no power to animate her; she saw 
but one figure in the box nearest to the stage. It 
was that of the Count R. His eyes dwelt on 
Henriette till she felt the gaze in her inmost soul; 
yet none in the Opera-house seemed so insensible 
as he. He joined not in the tumultuous applause; 
there was an expression of sternness, almost re- 
proachful, so Henriette thought, in his looks. It 
was as if he had said—‘‘Is that magnificent 
beauty—are those varied gifts, employed but as 
the ministers of vanity? Does this radiant crea- 
ture live but on the smiles of those who are her 
inferiors? Strange perversion of nature’s noblest 
endowments!’’ A bitterness passed, with the 
quickness of lightning, into Henriette’s soul. She 
felt as if she was despised, when her heart told 
her she was worthy of all esteem; and pride arose 
in her breast. But while indignant at the ima- 
gined wrong from the only being who refused to 
pay her homage, she felt—such is the perversity of 
the human heart—that his approbation alone was 
worth possessing! Once, as in her part she drew 
nigh the box where he sate, with the Duc de B. 
at his side, she heard the latter exclaim, in a low 
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but impassioned tone, ‘‘ Beautiful—beautiful crea- 
ture!’’and looking up involuntarily, met the Count’s 
eyes. It was the first time their eyes had met; 
and from that instant Henriette appeared to under- 
stand his thoughts. She moved away rapidly; but 
not before both gentlemen had seen the quick 
flush that rose to her brow. This evidence of 
emotion the Count probably attributed to the ex- 
clamation of his companion; certain it was, that 
from that moment her manner changed. 

‘*T have sung wretchedly to-night!’’ murmured 
she, when she found herself alone at her lodgings. 
But though vexed at her own want of spirit, and 
filled with bewildering thoughts, she did not at- 
tempt to analyse her feelings, or discover the 
cause of them. A parcel was brought to her; it 
was a splendid necklace, with a note from the 
Due de B., begging her acceptance of it as a 
slight token of his gratitude for the pleasure her 
singing had afforded him, and requesting permis- 
sion to wait upon her on the morrow. Henriette 
pushed aside the necklace with an expression of 
contempt for the giver, and was about writing an 
answer, declining his proposed visit; but a thought 
of Louise and Basil changed her determination, 
and she returned a more gracious reply. 





The next time Francilla and Henriette were to- 
gether, the latter took occasion to mention the 
conversation between Lablache and Bellini, and 
to inquire the reason of her dispensing with his 
music in the last act of the Capuletti. 

** Oh, as to that,’’ replied Francilla, ‘‘ it is all 
Maria’s fault. When she last performed it in Italy, 
at the moment when Romeo takes the poison, a 
frightful shuddering ran through all her frame, 
and she was hardly able to go on with her part. 
When the piece was over, she declared that no 
power on earth should make her sing Bellini’s 
Romeo again. After that she substituted Vaccai’s; 
but as she could not quite give up poor Bellini, 
she retained his first acts.’’ 

“*It is very strange!’’ said Henriette. 

‘* Not at all, to me; do you know I fancy Maria 
was half in love with the composer?”’ 

** Nonsense!”’ 

** Well, it may be; but such was my idea. As 
to Bellini, you know how susceptible he always 
was. Born at the foot of Etna, the fire was al- 
ways in his breast; and he had the softness, with 
all the warmth of his clime. Thus love was al- 
ways his inspiration; thus his devotion to Art was 
aided by his devotion to Maria.”’ 

** Impossible, Francilla.’’ 

** As I tell you, I derive the opinion only from 
my own observation. But how could he help 
adoring her? Is she not the queen of song? Does 
she not embody his creations with a grace to which 
no other can attain? So thought Bellini, I warrant 
me; and when he composed, he said to himself, 
** What will she think of this?’’ 

Henriette sighed, and looked down. 

‘Poor Bellini!’? resumed Francilla; 
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sadly he is changed. The fire of his spirit has 
preyed on his frame, and almost consumed it. 
He cannot live long. And it was a cruel blow to 
him to hear that Maria had discarded his music, 
and to be treated by her with such reserve as she 
has shown to him for a year past. ‘The last time 
I saw them together, Maria behaved as if she 
thought him a boy! It was before she left Paris.’’ 

‘* Yet you thought her not indifferent to him!”’ 

‘« For the very reason that she was so reserved, 
and seemed so cold. You do not know the nature 
of love, chere amie!”’ 

A sudden thought occurred to Henriette, and 
she blushed deeply. Francilla went on:— 

‘¢ All this you must not remember; Bellini has 
never owned his unhappy passion, for so I must 
call it. I cannot even tell if Maria suspects it; her 
reluctance to sing his compositions looks like it; 
but to me she never speaks of him. So much for 
my suspicions; now, cara, I will tell you of my 
own love, and my approaching nuptials.”’ 

We must not intrude on the confidence of the 
two friends with such a subject in agitation; but 
hasten to conclude this brief sketch. 

Henriette obtained from the Duc de B. the 
place she desired for Basil; but his granting her 
the favour emboldened him to pay her many more 
visits than she desired, nor could the strictest re- 
serve of manner on her part prevent the manifesta- 
tion of his daily increasing passion. Count R. 
never accompanied him; but Henriette met him 
several times at concerts, and in private circles. 
She could not fail to observe, when he was pre- 
sented to her, the difference between him and 
other distinguished persons who sought her ac- 
quaintance. T'o her he seemed superior, not only 
in the noble beauty of his person, and the repose 
and grace of his manner, but in the deep soul 
that frequently animated his usually cold features. 
It was not, Henriette thought, like the soul of a 
Frenchman, but something higher and more in- 
tellectual. This impression deepened every time 
she saw him; and in spite of herself she often felt 
abashed in his presence. He had not said that he had 
little respect for her profession; nay, his courtesy 
could not, to the queen herself, have been more 
gracefully deferential; he had not said he thought 
her brilliant talents might be more appropriately 
employed in a more useful though more limited 
sphere: that the world’s admiration could not con- 
sole a true woman’s heart for the absence of the 
sincere devotion of one; nothing of this had he 
said, yet all this Henriette felt; and more earnestly 
did she long to escape from what she more than 
ever deemed a thraldom; more sedulously did she 
endeavour to shun the admiration her transcend- 
ent powers excited. 

To the reader it may be evident that our fair 


; prima-donna was irrecoverably in love with Count 


R. But she suspected no such thing; her embar- 
rassment in his presence was in her view only the 
effects of her sense of his intellect and his judg- 
ment. She thought that he alone, of the crowds 
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who surrounded her, could appreciate her; and 
she could not help wishing that he understood her 
entirely. She knew not—alas for her inexperi- 
ence! that it is already a hopeless case with a 
woman, when such are her sentiments! 

Perhaps, if Henriette’s nature had been one of 
feeling and passion like Francilla’s, if the subtler 
and more refined spirit had not been predominant, 
she would have sooner suspected the real nature 
of her feelings. If she had, the startling discovery 
would have impelled her to fly from the Count. 
What Francilla had told her respecting Bellini 
warned her of the danger of trifling with love. 
But her very habit of tracing the operations of her 
own mind blinded her; and, unconscious of danger, 
she stood just in its way. The veil was not torn 
aside till she was obliged to own that it was too 
late. 

This happened at a soiree, at the house of 
Madame Count R. was there, and also 
the Duc de B., with many others of the noblesse. 
Henriette, caressed in private circles, as she was 
admired in public, was there also; and never re- 
ceived more devoted attention. But she could not 
help observing that the Count avoided her, and 
yielded his place near her several times to the 
Duce de B., whose assiduities from that moment 
became odious to her. At the request of her host- 
ess, Henriette sat down to the piano; song after 
song was solicited, and she complied with the 
readiness that showed her characteristic desire 
to oblige. As a last favour, she was entreated to 
sing in the duet from the first act of Don Gio- 
vanni, with another celebrated musician. 

When the voice beside her began, la ci darem 
mano, Henriette started, not at the light and 
graceful melody, but she saw Count R. leaning 
over her, with an expression of unusual interest in 
his manly features. The consciousness that he 
was so near agitated her; and when she sang in 
her turn vorrei e non vorrei mi trema un poco il 
cor, her voice really trembled. By an effort, she 
recovered her self-possession, and went through 
the air with her wonted spirit; and before she rose 
from the piano the Count had walked away. As 
she returned to her seat, a slip of paper was hand- 
ed her; she turned deadly pale as she read the 
words— 

‘* Louise, I fear, is dying, and has asked for 
you; come to her, dearest Mademoiselle. 

By stt.”’ 

Henriette turned from the room. As she has- 
tened from the dressing-room, whither she had 
gone for her cloak, she was accosted by the Duc 
de B. 

‘*Whither, ma Belle Henriette! We do not 
part so—you must take me with you.”’ 

‘* Will you have the goodness to let me pass? I 
am in haste.’’ 

** Never, till I have told you again and again 
how much I love you!’’ whispered the Duc. 
‘* Not till you consent to be mine. Go with me, 
my carriage is at the door; nay, I must bear you 
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off by force, if you persist, more cruel than Helen, 
in repelling me!”’ 

He had seized her arm as he spoke, to lead her 
out; Henriette struggled to free herself from him, 
and almost without being conscious of it, took 
the arm of another gentleman, who conducted her 
down the steps and assisted her into the carriage. 
Involuntarily she glanced back, as if apprehen- 
sive that she might be followed. 

‘*Will you permit me to accompany you home?”’ 
asked the Count, for it was he, and he seemed to 
understand her fears. 

Henriette bowed her head, for she could not 
speak, nor could she suppress her sobs, over- 
powered as she was by different feelings. The 
Count evidently sympathised with her; but with- 
out noticing the Duc’s rudeness, he adverted to 
the sudden summons she had received, and in- 
quired if her sister were ill. 

‘*No, it is a young friend of mine, who has 
been long consumptive; at least I have long feared 
for her,’’ said Henriette; and even while her tears 
flowed afresh at thought of the danger of poor 
Louise, it was a relief to speak of her. She told 
the Count of the precarious state in which her 
young friend had been for some months, though 
of late she had hoped for her speedy recovery. 
Some sudden and fearful change must have taken 
place, or Basil would not have sent for her. 

So in truth she found it; Louise had broken a 
blood-vessel, and was in imminent danger; but 
revived a little when she saw her beloved friend 
and benefactress bending over her, and felt her 
tears drop on her hand. The physician whom 
Basil had summoned, interposed, saying, that all 
excitement must be avoided in her present condi- 
tion; and Henriette left the room, desiring to be 
called when the sufferer should be asleep, that 
she might watch by her side all night. 

How she wept as she descended to her own 
apartment, and reproached herself for having, even 
for a moment, forgotten Louise. The Coifnt was 
still waiting, to learn how her friend was; he ask- 
ed for Henriette, and received permission to call 
on the succeeding day. 

Poor Louise lingered for more than a week; but 
the seeds of her fatal disorder had for years been 
implanted in her frame, and the help of medicine 
was in vain. Her friend remained with her night 
and day, ministering to her wants with affectionate 
care: Louise died with Henriette’s hand in hers. 





Henriette left the stage, and became the proud 
and happy bride of Count R. When he proffered 
her his hand and name, he told her that not all 
the brilliancy of her beauty and genius had affect- 
ed him so deeply as his knowledge of the noble 
qualities of her heart. He had learned from 
Basil of her befriending the destitute girl; had 
witnessed her sympathy with the unfortunate; 
and rightly judged, that she who could turn from 
the homage of thousands to minister to the wants 
of a suffering fellow being, without feeling that 
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she made any sacrifice, must have a heart it 
would be happiness to win. 





In the elevated circle in which, as Countess 
R., Henriette now moves, and which she adorns 


by her talents, she has proved that the true 
sphere of her sex is domestic and social, not pub- 
lic life; that to mitigate sorrow, and to refine en- 
joyment, is the appropriate test of Woman’s 
Worth. 





MARIANNE. 


Trov art gone! thou art gone! 

With thy face so pale and wan, 

Holy, and pale and wan, 

And beautiful to look upon, 
Marianne. 


Yet when I shut mine eyes, 

Come solemn old memories, 

Sad haunting memories, 

And in the midst I see thee rise, 
Marianne. 


A shape, such as, in my dreams, 

Shape has—yet scarce shape seems, 

More like a glow it seems, 

Through which thine image faintly gleams, 
Marianne. 


And like the streamlet’s flow, 

When we wandered long ago, 

How very long ago! 

Thy dear voice murmurs soft and low, 
Marianne. 


And my tears fall like rain, 

As I speak to thee again, 

And again, and again, 

Till I behold thee slowly wane, 
Marianne. 


Yet art thou with me still, 

In the breeze from off the hill, 

The sweet breeze from the hill, 

And in the music of the rill, 
Marianne. 


And when at evening’s close, 

My true heart seeks repose, 

Widowed, but calm repose, 

In shining light thy presence glows, 
Marianne. 


But when the tempter brings, 

Dreams of ill coveted things, 

Rightly forbidden things, 

I hear the rushing of thy wings, 
Marianne. 
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TO A CHILD AT PLAY. 


BY LEWIS J. CI8T. 


Txoc fair and lovely boy! 
Bright bud of beauty and of hope, 
Which thus upon our eyes doth ope, 

Radiant with mirth and joy;— 


Now clambering on my knee, 
With spirit buoyant as the air, 
And brow, from every shade of care, 
And heart from sorrow free. 


How doth it joy my heart, 
To see thee frolic thus, sweet boy, 
In very wantonness of joy, 

Happy, as thus thou art! 


Would grief might ever fly, 

As lightly o’er thy head as now; 

That cares might never cloud thy brow, 
Nor sorrows dim thine eye! 


Yet that indeed I know 
’T were vain to wish—such were a lot 
An all-wise Providence gives not 

To mortals here below. 


But oh! dear boy, may all 
The blessings which a God—all-wise 
And good, may shower from the skies, 
Upon thee ever fail! 


And come what troubles may,— 
Whatever ills betide,— may He 
Who orders all things well, to thee 

“Give strength, as is thy day.” 


And, when thy life is o’er, 
Translate thee to that “ better land” 
Where sin and sorrow come not, and 

Where death sha)] be no more! 
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THE SEAL-WIFE. 


AN IRISH 


BY MRS. 8. 


Uron the wild and magnificent coast of Done- 
gal and Sligo, there are thousands who give im- 
plicit credit to marvellous stories, of which a 
seal is the hero—or, we should rather say, the 
heroine, for nearly the whole of them relate to 
females. A belief prevails that seals are the em- 


_ bodied spirits of human beings who perished in 


‘* the flood,’’ compelled to exist in this form, by 
way of penance, until purified by the destruction 
of the world by fire—fire, according to their no- 
tions, testing aLL things—when they will obtain 
freedom, and enter the mansions of the blessed. 
Tradition adds, however, that once in every cen- 
tury they are permitted to resume their original 
forms, and for the space of twelve hours, as from 
sunset to sunrise, sport upon their native earth, 
laying aside their ‘‘ skins,’’ which they are forced 
to resume before they can return to the waters. 

John of the Glen, or John O’Glin, as he was 
called, was one of a somewhat numerous class in 
these wild districts, who set up a horse on the 
strength of their neighbours’ fields;—he was, in 
short, a merry, careless, cockle-merchant, mi- 
grating between the inland glens and the sea- 
shore, carrying, in large panniers, on either side 
of his mare ‘‘ Molche,’’ crabs, lobsters, peri- 
winkles, and cockles, frequently in larger quanti- 
ties than Molche approved of. 

There are few of the glen farmers who are not 
acquainted practically with cockle hawkers of 
this description; fellows, who, watching their op- 
portunity, turn their hungry cattle into the best 
pastures, and destroy more in an hour, than can 
be grown in a week. The good-natured glens- 
men have no objection to extending their hospi- 
tality to ‘‘the baste,’’ as well as to his master; 
and would gladly bestow upon the horse the same 
fodder as they give their own; but this does not 
satisfy the hawker—he turns his horse into the 
poor man’s clover, or even among his oats. 

We do not mean to accuse John O’Glin of this 
shameful proceeding; but certainly ‘‘ Molche’’ 
was a stout, fat litfle nag as ever trotted over the 
hills of Sligo or Donegal, or among their wild 
and exquisite glens; yet her master was never 
master of either field or stable. The sea-coast 
air, along these districts, with bare heathy moun- 
tains overlooking the trackless sea, is perhaps 
the purest in the world, but there is little likeli- 
hood that ‘‘ Molche”’ lived upon it. Now, John 
O’Glin was considered a‘‘ brave hearty boy,’’ 
full of life and spirit, the wild spirit of the glen, 
sharpened by the buying and selling sort of inter- 
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course, which, above all other things, gives the 
keenest edge to an Irishman’s wits. It is true he 
neither bought periwinkles nor cockles—those he 
gathered; but he purchased lobsters, and having 
sold his fishy cargo in the inland glens, he did 
not return with empty panniers to the sea-side— 
not at all—he carried eggs and heather brooms to 
the shore,—and more than either, for certainly his 
eggs had the flavour, and his heather the smell of 
potteen—he declared it was their nature so to 
smell; but this was doubted. 

John, amongst his other accomplishments, had 
a most sweet voice—he could sing the melodies 
which along this coast are more varied, and far 
wilder than the melodies of any other country, so 
as to captivate every heart to which he wished to 
appeal; and many bought his fish for the sake of 
his song. He keved music for its own sake, and 
beguiled his hours on the bleak strand while 
hunting for his small fish, waiting for his com- 
panions, or watching for the return of the boats 
whose cargoes consisted of lobster pots, and blad- 
ders to be filled with potteen, by one of his favou- 
rite melodies. But people—even Irishmen, can- 
not always sing. ‘The day had been sultry; 
Molche was obstreperous, for she had nothing to 
eat but the short thick grass which grew on the 
top of the cliffs, and sadly wanted to get back to 
the glens; so, finding that her master would not 
come, she set off on her own account, and he had 
a run of five or six miles to catch her—in short, 
he was very weary—and at last, tired of looking 
over the blue waters for the boat he had expected 
since morning, he lay down beneath the shadow 
of a rock and fell asleep. Now the place he had 
chosen to repose in, was for all the world like a 
basket; there was the high rock above him, and 
a ledge of rock all around, so that where he lay 
might be called a sandy cradle. 

There he slumbered as snug as an egg in a 
thrush’s nest, and he might have slept about two 
hours, when he hears singing—a note of music, he 
used to say, would bring the life back to him if 
he had been dead a month—so he woke up, and to 
be sure of all the outlandish tunes, and to quote 
his words again, put ‘‘ the one the old cow died of 
to the back of it,’ he never heard before. The 
words were queerer than the music—for John was 
a fine scholar, and had a quarter’s latin, to say 
nothing of six months dancing, so that he could 
flog the world at single or double handed reel, 
and split many a door with the strength of his 
hornpipe. 
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** Meahla Moor,”’ he says, ‘‘ who’s in it at all,’’ 
he says; ‘‘sure it isn’t among haythens I am,” 
he says, ‘‘ smuggled out of my native country,”’ 
he says, ‘‘like a poor keg of Inishowen,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ by the murdering English!’’ And ‘‘ bless- 
ed father,’’ he says again, ‘‘ to my own know- 
ledge, its neyther Latin nor Hebrew they’re at, 
nor any other living language, barring its Turky;”’ 
for what gave him that thought was the grand 
sound of the words. 

So, cute enough, he dragged himself up to the 
edge of the ledge of the rock that overlooked the 
wide ocean, and what should he see but about 
twenty as fine, well-grown men and women as 
ever you looked on—dancing, not a hearty jig 
ora reel, but a solemn sort of dance, on the sands, 
while they sung this unnatural song, all as solemn 
as they danced. And they had such green things 
on their heads as never were seen before, and the 
ladies’ hair twisted and turned round and round 
their heads. 

Well, John crossed himself, to be sure, like a 
good Christian, and swore if he ever saw Letter 
Kenny again, to pay greater attention to his duty, 
and to take an obligation on himself which he 
knew he ought to have done before. And still 
the people looked so quiet, and so like Christians, 
that he grew the less fearful the longer he looked. 
And at last his attention was drawn off the 
strangers by a great heap of skins that were piled 
together, on the strand close beside him, so that, 
by reaching his arm over the ledge, he could 
draw them, or one of them over. Now John did 
something in skins himself, and he thought he 
had never seen them so beautifully dressed be- 
fore. They were seal skins, shining, all of them, 
like satin, though some were black, and more of 
them grey; but at the very top of the pile, right 
under his hand, was the most curious of them all, 
snowy and silver white. Now John thought 
there could be no harm in looking at the skin, 
for he had always a mighty great taste for natural 
curiosities, and it was as easy to put it back as to 
bring it over. So he just quiet and easy reaches 
in the skin, and soothering it down with his hand, 
he thought no down of the young wild swan was 
ever half so smooth; and then he began to think 
what it was worth, and while he was thinking 
and judging quite innocent like, what it would 
fetch in Sligo or may be Donegal, there was a 
skirl of a screech among the dancers and singers: 
and before poor John had time to return the skin, 
all of them came hurrying towards where he lay. 
So believing they were pirates, and may be some 
new fashioned revenue officers, he crept into the 
sand, dragging the silver coloured skin with him, 
thinking it wouldn’t be honest to its rale owner 
to leave it in their way. 

Well, for ever so long, nothing could equal the 
hillabalo and ‘‘ shindy’’ kicked up all about 
where he lay. Such talking, and screaming, and 
bellowing; and at last he hears another awful roar, 
and then all was as still as a bridegroom’s tongue 








at the end of the first month, except a sort of 
snuffling and snorting in the sand. When that 
had been over some time, he thought he would 
begin to look about him again, and he drew him- 
self cautiously up on his elbows, and after secur- 
ing the skin in his bosom, (for he thought some 
of them might be skulking about still, and he 
wished to find the owner,) he moved on and on, 
until at last he rested his chin upon the very top 
of the ledge; and casting his eye along the line of 
coast, not a sight or a sign of any living thing did 
he see, but a great fat seal walloping as fast as 
ever it could into the ocean. Well he shook him- 
self and stood up, and he had not done so long, 
when just round the corner of the rock, he heard 
the low wailing voice of a young girl, soft and 
low, and full of sorrow, like the bleat of a kid for 
its mother, or a dove for its mate, or a maiden 
crying after her lover, yet ashamed to raise her 
voice. 

‘* Oh, murder!”’ thought John O’Glin, ‘ this 
will never do—I’m a gone man. That voice, 
an’ it not saying a word, only murmuring like a 
south breeze in a pink shell, will be the death of 
me. It has more real, true music in it, than all 
the bagpipes between this and Londonderry. Oh, 
I’m kilt entirely through the ear,’’ he says, 
‘* which is the high road to my heart. Oh! there’s 
a moan!—that’s natural music! The ‘shan van 
ro,’ the ‘ dark valley,’ and the ‘ blackbird’ itself, 
are fools to that!’’ 

To spring over was the work of a single mi- 
nute; and sure enough sitting there, leaning the 
sweetest little head that ever carried two eyes in 
it, upon its dawshy hand, was as lovely a young 
lady as John ever looked on. She had a loose 
sort of dress, drawn in at her throat with a gold 
string; and he saw at once that she was one of the 
outlandish people, who had disappeared all so 
quick. 

‘* Avourneen das! my lady,’’ says John, mak- 
ing his best bow; ‘‘and what ails you, darling 
stranger?”’ 

Well, she made no answer, only looked askew 
at him; and John O’Glin thought she did not 
sigh so bitterly as she had done at first. And he 
came a little nearer and— 

‘*Cushla ma chree, beauty of the waters,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ I’m sorry for your trouble.”’ 

So she turns round her litile face to him, and 
her eyes were as dark as the best black turf, and 
as round as a periwinkle. 

‘‘ Creature,”’ she says, ‘‘do you speak He- 
brew?”’ 

‘« I’d speak any thing,’’ he answers, ‘‘ to speak 
with you.”’ 

‘‘Then,”’ she says again, ‘‘ have you seen my 
skin?”’ 

‘* Yes, darling,’’ he says in reply, looking at 
her with every eye in his head. 

‘¢ Where—where is it?’’ she cries, jumping up 
and clasping her two little hands together, and 
dropping on her knees before John. 
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‘* Where is it!’’ he repeats, raising her gently 
up, ‘‘ why on yourself to be sure, as white and as 
clear as the foam on a wave in June.”’ 

** Oh, it’s my other skin I want!”’ she cries, 
bursting into tears. 

‘* Shall I skin myself and give it you, to please 
you, my lady?’’ he replies. ‘‘ Sure I will, and 
welcome, if it will do you any good, sooner than 
have you bawling and roaring this way,’’ he says, 
** like an angel,’’ he says. 

‘* What a funny creature you are,’’ she an- 
swers, laughing a lilt of a laugh up in his face. 
** But you're not aseal,’’ she says, ‘‘ and so your 
skin would do me no good.”’ 

‘*Whew!”’ thought John O’Glin, ‘ whew! 
how all the blossom is out on the May bush! 
Now my eyes are opened,’’ for he knew the 
sense of what he had seen, and how the whole 
was a memory of the old world! 

**T’ll tell you what it is,’’ said the poor fellow, 
for it never took him any time at all to fallin love, 
**T’ll tell you what it is, don’t bother any more 
about your bit of a skin; but take me instead of it. 
That is,’’ he said, and he changed colour at the 
bare thought of it, ‘‘ that is, unless you’re married 
in your own country.”’ 

And as all this discourse went on in Hebrew 
and Latin, which John said she had not a perfect 
knowledge of, he found it hard to make her un- 
derstand at first, though she was quick enough too; 
and she said she was not married, but might have 
been, only she had no mind to the seal, who was 
her father’s prime minister; but she had always 
made up her mind to marry none but a prince. 

** And are you a king’s son?”’ she says. 

**T am!”’ says John, as bould as murder, and 
putting a great stretch on himself. ‘‘ More than 
that, I’making’s great grandson. In these twisting 
times there’s no knowing who may turn up a 
king; but I’ve the blood in my veins of twenty 
kings, and what’s better than that, Irish kings!’’ 

** And have you a palace to take me to?’’ she 
says; ‘‘ anda golden girdle to give me?”’ 

Now, this John thought was mighty mean of 
her; but he looked in her eyes and forgot it. 

**Our love,’”’ he says, ‘‘ pulse of my beating 
heart, will build its own palace; and this girdle,’’ 
and he falls on his knees by her side, and throws 
his arm round her waist, ‘‘ is better than a girdle 
of gold!”’ 

Well, to be sure, there was no boy in Donegal 
had better right to know how to make love than 
John O’Glin, for no one ever had more practice. 
And the upshot of it was, that (never, you may be 
sure, letting on to her a word about the seal skin,) 
he clapt her behind him on Molche, and carried 
her home. And that after he had hid the skin in 
the thatch, he went to the priest, and he told him 
a good part of the truth; and when he showed his 
reverence how she had fine gold rings and chains, 
and as much cut coral as would make a reef, the 
priest did not look to hear any more, but tied 
them at once. 
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Time passed on gaily with John O’Glin—he did 
not get a car for Molche, because no car could go 
over the Sligo mountains in those days; but he 
got two or three stout little nags, and his wife 
helped him wonderful at the fishing. There wasn’t 
a fin could come within half a mile of her that she 
wouldn’t catch, ay, and bring to shore too; only 
(and this was the only cross or trouble John ever 
had with her, and it brought him a shame face 
many a time,) she’d never wait to dress anything 
for herself, only eat it raw. And this certainly 
gave him a great deal of uneasiness. She'd eat 
six herrings live enough to go down her throat of 
themselves, without hardly drawing her breath, 
and spoil the market of cod or salmon, by biting 
off the tails. When John would speak to her 
about it, why she’d ery, and vant to go back to 
her father, and go poking about after the skin, 
which she’d never mention at any other time. 
So John thought it would be best to let her have 
her own way, for when she liked, its nursing the 
children, and singing and fishing, she’d be at all 
day long. They had three little children, and 
John had full and plenty for them all, for she never 
said anything against his selling her rings or chain, 
or corals, and he took bit after bit of land, and 
prospered greatly; and was a sober, steady man, 
well todo. And if he could have broke her of that 
ugly trick she had of eating raw fish, he’d neve: say 
no to her yes—and she taught the young ones He- 
brew, and never asked them to touch a morsel of 
fish until it was put over the turf. And there were 
no prettier children in all the barony than the 
** seal woman’s,’’ with such lovely hair, and round 
blinking eyes, that set the head swimming in no 
time; and they had sweet voices and kind hearts, 
that would share the last bit they had in the world 
with any one gentle or simple, that knew wkat it 
was to be hungry; and God knows it isn’t in Sligo 
their hearts would stiffen for want of practice. 

Still John was often uneasy about his wife. 
More than once, when she went with him to the 
shore, he’d see one or two seals walloping nearer 
than he liked, and once when he took up his gun 
to fire at a great bottle-nosed one that was asleep 
on a sand bank, she made him swear never to do 
so;—‘‘ for who knows,’’ she says, ‘‘but its one 
of my relations you'd be murdering.’’ And some- 
times she’d sit melancholy-like, watching the 
waves, and tears would roll down her little 
cheeks, but John would soon kiss them away. 

Poor fellow! much as he loved her, he knew 
she was a sly little devil, for when he’d be la- 
menting latterly how ‘cute the fish were grown, 
or anything that way, she’d come up and sit 
down by him, and lay her soft round cheek close 
to his, and take his hand between hers, and say, 
** Oh, John, darlin’, if you’d only find my skin 
for me, that I lost when I found you, see the 
beautiful fish I’d bring you from the bottom of 
the sea; and the fine things. Oh, John, it’s you 
then could drive a carriage through Sligo, if there 
were but roads to drive it on!’’ 
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But he'd stand out that he knew nothing of 
the skin, and it’s a wonder he was heart-proof 
against her soft, deludering soothering ways. 
You'd have thought she’d been a right woman all 
her life, to hear her working away at the ‘* Oh 
do’’ and ‘‘ Oh don’t;’’ and, then, if she didn’t ex- 
actly get what she wanted, she’d pout a bit; 
and if that didn’t do, she’d bring him the young- 
est baby, and if he was hardened entirely, she’d 
sit down in a corner and cry—that never failed 
except when she'd talk of the skin, and out and 
out she never got any good of him about it, at all! 
but there’s no end to female wit, they’ll sit put- 
ting that and that together, and looking as soft 
and as fair faced all the while as if they had no 
more care than a blind piper’s dog, that has no- 
thing to do but to catch the halfpence. 

‘*T may as well give up watching her,’’ said 
John to himself, ‘‘ for even if she did find it, and 
that’s not likely, she might leave me, (though 


, 


that’s not easy,) but she’d never leave the chil- 


dren,’’ and so he gave her a parting kiss, and set 
off to the fair of Strabane. He was away four 
days, longer certainly than there was any call to 
have been, and his mind reproached him on his 
way home for leaving her so long, for he was 
very tender about her, seeing that though she 
was only a seal’s daughter, that seal was a king, 
and ke made up his mind he’d never leave her so 
long again; and when he came to the door, it did 
not fly open as it used, and show his pretty wife, 
his little children, and a sparkling turf fire. He 
had to knock at his own door. 

‘* Push it in, daddy,”’ cried out the eldest boy, 
‘*mammy shut it after her, and we’re weak with 
the hunger.”’ 

So John did as his child told him, and his heart 
fainted, and he staggered into the room, and then 
up the ladder to the thatch. 

Ir was Gone! and John sat down, and his three 
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children climbed about him, and they all wept 
bitterly. 

** Oh, daddy, why weren't you back the second 
day, as you said you'd be,”’ said one. 

‘* And mammy bade us kiss you and love you, 
and that she’d come back if she’d be let; but she 
found something in the thatch that took her 
away.”’ 

‘* She’ll never come back, darlings, till we’re 
all in our graves,’’ said poor John. ‘‘ She never 
can come back under ninety years, and where 
will we all be then? She was ten years my de- 
light! and ten years my joy—and ever since ye 
came into the world she was the best of mothers 
to ye all! but she’s gone—she’s gone for ever. 
Oh! how could you leave me, and I so fond of 
ye? Maybe I wouldn’t have burnt the skin, only 
for the knowledge that if I did I would shorten 
her days on earth, and her soul would have to 
begin over again as a baby seal, and I couldn’t do 
what would be all one as murder!’’ 

And so poor John lamented and betook himself 
and the three children to the shore, and would 
wail and cry; but he never saw her after, and the 
children so purty in their infancy, grew up little 
withered atomies, that you'd tell any where to be 
seal’s children—little, ‘cute, yellow, shrivelled, 
dawshy creatures, only very sharp indeed at the 
learning; and crabbed in the languages, beating 
priest, minister, and schoolmaster, particularly at 
the Hebrew. More than once, though John never 
saw her, he heard his wife singing the songs they 
often sung together, right under the water, and 
he’d sing in answer. And then there’d be a 
sighing and sobbing. Oh! it was very hard upon 
John, for he never married again, though he knew 
he’d never live till her time was up to come again 
upon the earth even for twelve hours; but he was 
a fine moral man all the latter part of his life—as 
that showed. 
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THE DYING GIRL. 


BY HENRY 8. HAGERT. 


Baring bright flowers to deck her hair— 
And weave bright garlands for her snowy brow ; 
’T were fit that she should wear, 
Such emblems now. 


For they are not more bright, 
Than the pure spirit of that beauteous one, 
Whose day fast sets in night— 
Whose race is run. 


Nor are they yet more sweet, 
Than the soft azure of her languid eyes, 
Where love and beauty meet, 
To claim the prize. 


Nor yet more gentle, they ; 
In their mysterious language, than her voice, 
Which like the breaking day, 
Bade all rejoice. 


Haste then—and bring the flowers, 
And place them gently in her golden hair, 
For few will be the hours, 
They’1! flourish there. 


Haste! with your chaplet! haste! 
Alas! too late! the lovely one hath died! 
Your garland is but waste— 
Cast it aside. 
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OUT OF THE FRYING-PAN INTO THE FIRE. 


A DRAMATISED PROVERB. 


BY MI88 META M. DUNCAN. 


CHARACTERS. 


Mas. Incor, an aspiring person, who, having com- 
pounded with her pride and poverty, has mar- 
ried a man whose family she is ashamed of. 

Miss Hearrtess, her sister. 

Servant. 

Scenz.—A Drawing-Room—Mrs. Ingot, gaily 
dressed, is seated at a table, making out a list 
Sor her confectioner, a guitar at her feet, flowers 
on the table, and various nick-nacks. 


Servant announces Miss Heart ess. 

Mrs. Ingot. Oh, sister, I am so glad to see 
you. Sit down. I have settled everything in the 
most satisfactory manner. Ingot is in the best 
possible humour, because I have invited all his 
vulgar relations to the ball, and he has given me 
carte blanche as to expense. 

Miss Heartless. But, my dear Jemima, how 
could you ask all those horrid people? I am sure 
I would go without a party to the end of time, 
sooner than submit to so mortifying an alterna- 
tive. 

Mrs. Ingot. To be sure you would, and so 
would I, but listen and you shall hear how delight- 
fully I have managed it. Both of Ingot’s brothers 
have gone to New York for goods; his sister, Mrs. 
Stubbs, is in mourning for her father-in-law; his 
cousins the Spicers are all ill with the scarlet fever, 
and uncle Jabez has gone down east to spend 
thanksgiving. Did you ever know anything more 
fortunate? I declare I feel as if all these pleasant 
things had happened entirely to please me. 

Miss Heartless. But, Jemima, you seem to 
have forgotten the most important and the most 
detestable of the whole family, your mother-in- 
law, old Mrs. Ingot, and her frightful daughter, 
Miss Beckey. I can see them in fancy now—Miss 
Beckey supporting her hump upon one of your 
damask cushions, and the old lady shaking her 
huge sides, and chattering like a magpie to all 
around. I'll bet you as many gloves as you can 
pay for, that she tells every one who comes near 
her how her husband made his money. 

Mrs. Ingot. No, indeed, I have not forgotten 
them; they were my chief uneasiness, and much 
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as I desired this party I assure you, I never would 
have given it, if I had had the most distant idea 
they would come:—the old lady particularly, who, 
added to her absurd appearance, never opens her 
lips but to make herself ridiculous and expose her 
ignorance and vulgarity. No, I could not bear it! 
Miss Beckey is bad enough, but Mrs. Ingot is 
unendurable. However, let me tell you how I 
have managed it. The old lady has the rheuma- 
tism so badly that she cannot rise from her chair, 
and the erysipelas in her nose besides. So she is 
as safe as if she were in the penitentiary. As for 
Miss Beckey, I was dreadfully afraid I should 
have to submit to her coming, but I have fallen 
upon an expedient, which I am sure will settle 
her. 

Miss Heartless. Indeed, you are mistaken, if 
you think you have settled her. I met her this 
morning in a shop, matching her everlasting old 
brown satin, which she gave me the history of for 
the hundredth time, and she said she was going to 
wear it to your party, with her equally ancient 
scarlet turban. ‘Turban, ye gods!—a red horse 
blanket and three turkey’s feathers. 

Mrs. Ingot. Don’t speak of that turban, my 
dear! Listen to me. It was only a short time 
since that I fell upon this expedient to keep her 
away. I wrote her a note, telling her we were 
going to have Tableaux, and explained them as a 
sort of theatrical exhibition, and I am certain that 
the old-maid’s scruples will not permit her to 
come. 

Miss Heartless, (rising to go.) Well, I hope 
so I am sure; but I have my misgivings. She’ll 
come if she can, though she is nothing to the old 
lady, and I must say you are in luck about her. 

[Enter Servant, with a note.] 

Mrs. Ingot. Stay, Susan, here is Miss Beckey’s 

reply to my note; let me read it to you. 
[They sit down. Mrs. Ingot reads aloud.] 
My dear sister Jemima, 

I received your note this morning in due time. 
I am very much concerned, not to say disappoint- 
ed at the information it contained, especially as it 
came so late, otherwise I shouldn’t have minded 
it so much, but I have gone to considerable ex- 
pense in getting a new body put to my handsome 
brown satin (the one you know that was so much 
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admired at the Peace Ball), and I have had my 
flamingo turban got up in an entire new style. 
However, among relations, these things mustn’t 
be minded, and I am much obliged to you for the 
hint about the theatricals. I am sure it will dis- 
appoint you not to have me; but, as you say, ‘‘it 
wouldn’t do.’’ And now, my dear sister, I am 
going to give you an agreeable surprise. My 
mother has made up her mind to go to your ball; 
she says the ‘‘ theatricals’’ will be the very thing 


for her. She can be carried up early in her arm- 
chair, and can look on at her ease, and best of all 
the brown satin fits mother to a T. The dear 
flamingo too suits her very well, and as it is so 
bright a scarlet, I am in hopes the erysipelas in 
her nose will not show at all! 
(Mrs. Ingot lets the note fall. Both ladies raise 
their hands and eyes.] 
Mrs. Ingot. The flamingo turban!! 
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THE TOURISTS. 


BY A YOUNG MAN DEAF AND DUMB. 


Once Satan and Moloch 

Set out on their rambles, 

To refresh their old hearts 
With a view of our gambols; 
For of late they had seen 
But a few of the men 

Who once brought the news 
Of this world to their den. 


Since Napoleon “ Le Grand,” 
They had scarcely a hero; 

In fact, the world’s glories 

Were sinking to zero; 

So they came up to see 

What their old friends were doing, 
What mischief the soldiers 

And statesmen were brewing. 


As they rose in the east 
Moloch stepp’d on a skull ; 

“ Aha!” said the fiend, 

“T see signs of Stamboul ;”’ 
Satan kicked it away, 

And exclaimed with a sneer, 

“ That skull was Mahmound’s, 
Once my fav’rite Vizier. 


“He murder’d his friends, 

And he crouch’d to his foes; 
The sun of his empire 

Went down when he rose; 

And now earth’s crowned idiots 
Will fight on his grave, 

But to see which shall prove 
Most the tyrant or slave.” 


When they rambled to Russia, 
And saw its gay Czar, 
Like a prince of the Opera, 
All ribband and star,— 
Said Satan, “ This son 
Of the regions of sleet 
Has one half of the world 
For a toy at his feet ;— 
. Xxv1.—12 
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Not content with the half, 
He’s resolved to have all, 
Though cities may burn 

And millions may fall.’’ 

That will do,” cried the pair, 
As they snuff’d up the gore: 
Satan roar’d with delight— 
Moloch echo’d the roar! 


Then they rambled to France; 
All was fertile and fair; 

The fields were all harvest, 
All fragrance the air. 

’T was a sting to their hearts, 
And each cried with a groan, 
“ What blockhead of clay 

Can deserve such a throne ?” 


But they heard a wild shout, 
Smoke darken’d the sun; 
They heard the guns thunder— 
The war was begun! 

There was slaughter on sea, 
And slaughter on shore; 

And the two rovers laugh’d 
Louder still than before. 


Then they rambled to England ; 
“ Ah! here is all sage,”’ 

Said the pair, “ All is mind, 

In advance of the age.” 

They saw loveliness spread 

On the hill and the dale, 

The church on the mount, 

And the cot in the vale— 


They saw the proud forest 

Of masts on the Thames; 
They saw its bold people, 
Like earth’s beacon flames. 
But they look’d on the reptiles 
That crept round Whitehall! 
And then they laugh’d longest 
And loudest of all! 
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FOLLOWING THE FASHIONS. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


“* Wuaris this?’’ asked Henry Grove of his sis- 
ter Mary, lifting, as he spoke, a print from the 
centre-table. 

** A fashion plate,’ was the quiet reply. 

** A fashion plate? What, in the name of won- 
der, are you doing with a fashion plate?”’ 

** To see what the fashions are.”’ 

** And what then?’’ 

** To follow them, of course.”’ 

** Mary, is it possible you are so weak! I thought 
better of my sister.”’ 

‘* Explain yourself, Mr. Censor,’’ Mary replied, 
with an arch look, and a manner perfectly self- 
possessed. 

‘* There is nothing I despise so much as a heart- 
less woman of fashion.’’ 

**Such an individual is, certainly, not much to 
be admired, Henry. But there is a vast difference, 
you must recollect, between a lady who regards 
the prevailing mode of dress and a heartless wo- 
wan, be she attired in the latest style, or in the 
costume of the times of good queen Bess. A 
fashionably dressed woman need not, of necessity, 
be heartless.’’ 

‘*O no, of course not; nor did I mean to say 
so. But it is very certain, to my mind, that any 
one who follows the fashions, cannot be very 
sound in the upper story. And where there is not 
much head, it seems to me there is never a super- 
abundance of heart.’’ 

** Quite a philosopher!”’ 

** You needn't try to beat me off by ridicule, 
Mary. I am in earnest.’’ 

** What about?”’ 

**In condemning this blind slavery to fashion.’’ 

** You follow the fashions.”’ 

** No, Mary, I do not.”’ 

“* Your looks very much belie you, then.”’ 

** Mary!” 

‘* Nonsense! Don’t look so grave. What I say 
istrue. You follow the fashions as much as I do.”’ 

‘*T am sure I never examined a plate of fash- 
ions in my life.’’ 

‘* Tf you have not, your tailor has for you, many 
a time.”’ 

‘*T don’t believe a word of it. I don’t have my 
clothes cut in the height of the fashion. They 
are made plain and comfortable. There is nothing 
about them that is put on merely because it is 
fashionable.”’ 

**T beg your pardon, sir.”’ 

“*Tt is a fact.” 

‘* Why do you have your lappels made to roll 
three button-holes instead of two. There’s fa- 
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ther’s old coat, made, I don’t know when, that 
rolls but two.’”’ 

‘** Because, I suppose, it’s now the fash 

** Ah, exactly! Didn’t I get you there, nicely?”’ 

‘No, but Mary, that’s the tailor’s business, 
not mine.”’ 

** Of ecourse,—you trust to him to make your 
clothes according to the fashion, while I choose 
to see if the fashions are just such as suit my 
stature, shape, and complexion, that I may adopt 
them fully, or deviate from them, in a just and 
rational manner. So there is this difference be- 
tween us; you follow the fashions blindly, and I 
with judgment and discrimination!”’ 

**Indeed, Mary, you are too bad.”’ 

‘*Do I speak anything but the truth?”’ 

‘*T should be very sorry, indeed, if your de- 
ductions were true in regard to my following the 
fashions so blindly, if indeed at all.’’ 

** But don’t you follow them?”’ 

**T never think about them.”’ 

** Tf you don’t, somehow or other, you manage 
to be always about even with the prevailing 
modes. I don’t see any difference between your 
dress and that of other young men.”’ 

**T don’t care a fig for the fashions, Mary!”’ 
rejoined Henry, speaking with some warmth. 

** So you say,” 

‘** And so I mean.” 

‘¢ Then why do you wear fashionable clothes?’ 

**T don’t wear fashionable clothes—that is— 
ee 

‘You have figured silk or cut velvet buttons 
on your coat, I believe. Let me see? Yes. Now 
lasting buttons are more durable, and I remember 
very well when you wore them. But they are 
out of fashion! And here is your collar turned 
down over your black silk stock, (where, by the 
by, have all the white cravats gone, that were a 
few years ago so fashionable?) as smooth as a 
puritan’s! Don’t you remember how much trou- 
ble you used to have sometimes to get your collar 
to stand up just so? Ah, brother, you are an in- 
corrigible follower of the fashions!’’ 

** But, Mary, it is a great deal less ‘rouble to 
turn the collar over the stock.”’ 

‘*T know it is, now that it is fashion 
so.”’ 

‘*Tt is, though, in fact.”’ 

** Really?”’ 

‘** Yes, really.’’ 

‘*But when it was fashionable to have the col- 
lar standing, you were very willing to take the 
trouble.”’ 
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‘**You would not have me affect singularity, 
sister?’’ 

‘* Me? No, indeed! I would have you continue 
to follow the fashions as you are now doing. I 
would have you dress like other people. And 
there is one other thing that I would like to see in 
you.”’ 

** What is that?’’ 

‘**T would like to see you willing to allow me 
the same privilege.”’ 

‘* You have managed your case so ingeniously, 
Mary,’’ her brother now said, ‘‘ as to have beaten 
me in argument, though I am very sure that I 
am right, and you in error in regard to the gene- 
ral principles. I hold it to be morally wrong to 
follow the fashions. ‘They are unreasonable and 


; 
2 
} 
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‘* What do you think I found on Mary’s table 


> the other day, aunt Abigail?”’ 


**T don’t know, Henry. What wis it?’’ 
** You will be surprised to hear,—a fashion- 
plate! And that is not all. By her own confes- 


) sion, she was studying it in order to conform to 
) the prevailing style of dress. Hadn’t you a better 
opinion of her?’’ 


“*T certainly had,’’ was aunt Abigail’s half 


’ smiling, half grave reply. 


arbitrary in their requirements, and it is a species © 


of miserable folly, to be led about by them. I 
have conversed a good deal with old aunt Abigail 
on the subject, and she perfectly agrees with me. 
Her opinions, you will not, of course, treat with 
indifference?’’ 

** No, not my aunt’s. 
think that either she or uncle Absalom is perfect- 
ly orthodox on all matters.’’ 

‘*T think that they can both prove to you be- 
yond a doubt that it is a most egregious folly to 
be ever changing with the fashions.’’ 

** And I think that I can prove to them that 
they are not at all uninfluenced by the fickle god- 
dess.”’ 

**Do so, and I will give up the point. Do so, 
and I will avow myself an advocate of fashion.’’ 

‘*As you are now in act. But I accept your 
challenge, even though the odds of age and num- 
bers are against me. I am very much mistaken, 
indeed, if I cannot maintain my side of the argu- 
ment, at least to my own satisfaction.’’ 

‘* You may do that, probably; but certainly not 
to ours.’’ 

** We will see,’’ was the laughing reply. 

It was a few evenings after, that Henry Grove 
and his sister called in to see uncle Absalom and 
aunt Abigail, who were old-school religionists, 
and rather ultra puritanical in their habits and no- 
tions. Mary could not but feel, as she came into 
their presence, that it would be rowing against 
wind and tide to maintain her points with them— 
confirmed as they were in their own views of things, 
and with the respect due to age to give weight 
to their opinions. Nevertheless, she determined 
resolutely to maintain her own side of the ques- 
tion, and to use all the weapons, offensive and de- 
fensive, that came to her hand. She was a light- 
heart: irl, with a high flow of spirits, and a 
quick wediscriminating mind. All these were in 
her favour. The contest was not long delayed, 
for Henry, feeling that he had powerful auxiliaries 
on his side, was eager to see his own positions 
triumph, as he was sure that they must. The 
welcome words that greeted their entrance had 
not long been said, before he asked, turning to 
his aunt, 


But for all that, I do not ; 


‘Why, what harm is there in following the 
fashions, aunt?’’ Mary asked. 

‘* A great deal, my dear. It is following after 
the vanities of this life. The apostle tells us not 
to be conformed to this world.”’ 

**T know he does; but what has that to do with 
the fashions? He doesn’t say that you shall not 
wear fashionable garments; at least I never saw 
the passage.”’ 

‘* But that is clearly what he means, Mary.”’ 

‘*T doubt it. Let us hear what he farther says; 
perhaps that will guide us to a truer meaning?”’ 

‘* He says: ‘But be ye transformed by the re- 
newing of your minds.’ That elucidates and gives 
force to what goes before.”’ 

‘*So I think, clearly upsetting your position. 
The apostle evidently has reference to a deeper 
work than mere ezternal non-conformity in regard 
to the cut of the coat, or the fashion of the dress. 
Be ye not conformed to this world in its selfish 
principles and maxims—be ye not as the world, 
lovers of self more than lovers of God—but be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your minds. That 
is the way I understand him.”’ 

‘*Then you understand him wrong, Mary,”’ 
uncle Absalom spoke up. ‘‘ If he had meant that 
he would have said it in plain terms.”’ 

** And so he has, it seems to me. But I am not 
disposed to excuse my adherence to fashion upon 
any passage that allows of two interpretations. I 
argue for it upon rational grounds.”’ 

‘* Fashion and rationality! The idea is absurd, 
Mary!” uncle Absalom said with warmth. ‘*‘ They 
are antipodes.”’ 

‘* Not by any means, uncle, and I think I can 
make it plain to you.”’ 

Uncle Absalom shook his head, and aunt Abi- 
gail fidgeted in her chair. 

‘* You remember the celebrated John Wesley 
—the founder of that once unfashionable people, 
the Methodists?’’ Mary asked. 

**O, yes.”’ 

‘* What would you think if I proved to you that 
he was an advocate for fashion upon rational prin- 
ciples?”’ 

** You can’t do it.”’ 

‘IT can. On one occasion, it is related of him, 
that he called upon a tailor to make him a coat. 
‘ How will you have it made?’ asked the tailor. 
‘O, make it like other people’s,’ was the reply. 
‘ Will you have the sleeves in the new fashion?’ 
‘I don’t know, what is it?? ‘They have been 
made very tight, you know, for some time,’ the 
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tailor said, ‘but the newest fashion is loose 
sleeves.’ ‘ Loose sleeves, ah? Well, they will be 
a great deal more comfortable than these. Make 
mine loose.’ What do you think of that, uncle? 
Do you see no rationality there?”’ 

** Yes, but Mary,’’ aunt Abigail replied, ‘‘ fash- 
ion and comfort hardly ever go together?”’ 

‘* There you are mistaken, aunt. All fashion- 
able dress-makers aim at producing garments 
comfortable to the wearers; and those fashions 
which are most comfortable, are most readily 
adopted by the largest numbers.’”’ 

** You certainly do not pretend to say, Mary,”’ 
Henry interposed, ‘‘ that all changes in fashion are 
improvements in comfort?’’ 

**O no, certainly not. Many, nay, most of the 
changes are unimportant in that respect.’’ 

‘* And are the inventions and whims of fashion 
makers,’’ added aunt Abigail with warmth. 

** No doubt of it,’ Mary readily admitted. 

** And are you such a weak, foolish girl, as to 
adopt eagerly every trifling variation in fashion?’’ 
aunt Abigail continued. 

** No, not eagerly, aunt.”’ 

** But at all?”’ 

‘*T adopt a great many, certainly, for no other 
reason than because they are fashionable.’’ 

‘*For shame, Mary, to make such an admis- 
sion! I really thought better of you.”’ 

** But, don’t you follow the fashions, aunt?’’ 

‘“*Why, Mary!’’ exclaimed both uncle Absa- 
lom and her brother, at once. 

‘* Me follow the fashions, Mary!’’ broke in aunt 
Abigail, as soon as she could recover her breath, 
for the question struck her almost speechless. 
** Me follow the fashions! Why, what can the 
girl mean?”’ 

**I asked the question,’’ Mary said. 
if you can’t answer it, I can.”’ 

** And how will you answer it, pray?’’ 

**In the affirmative, of course?”’ 

** You are trifling, now, Mary,’’ uncle Absa- 
lom said, gravely. 

‘* Indeed I am not, uncle. I can prove to her 
satisfaction and yours, too, that aunt Abigail is 
almost as much a follower of the fashions as I 
am.”’ 

** For shame, child!”’ 

‘*T can though, uncle; so prepare yourself to be 
convinced. Did you never see aunt wear a differ- 
ent shaped cap from the one she now has on?’’ 

**O yes, I suppose so. I don’t take much no- 
tice of such things. But I believe she has changed 
the pattern of her cap a good many times.’’ 

‘*And what if I have, pray?’’ aunt Abigail 
asked, fidgeting uneasily. 

‘*O, nothing, only that in doing so, you were 
following some new fashion,’’ replied Mary. 

‘**Tt is no such thing!’’ aunt Abigail said. 

**T can prove it.’’ 

** You can’t.”’ 

** Yes I can, and I will. Don’t you remember 
when the high crowns were worn?”’ 


** And 





** Of course I do.”’ 

** And you wore them, of course.”’ 

‘** Well, suppose I did?’’ 

‘* And then came the close, low-crowned cap. 
I remember the very time you adopted that 
fashion, and thought it so much more becoming 
than the great tower of lace on the back part of 
the head,’’ 

** And so it was.”’ 

‘* But why didn’t you think so before?’’ Mary 
asked, looking archly into the face of her aunt. 

‘« Why—because—because—’’ 

‘*O, I can tell you, so you needn’t search all 
over the world for a reason. It was because the 
high crowns were fashionable. Come out plain 
and aboveboard, and say so.”’ 

‘* Indeed, and I won’t say any such thing.’’ 

‘* Then what was the reason?”’ 

‘* Everybody wore them, and their unsightly 
appearance had not been made apparent by con- 
trast.”’ 

‘Exactly! They were fashionable. But when 
a new fashion laughed them out of countenance, 
you cast them aside, as I do an old fashion for a 
new one. Then came the quilled borders all 
around. Do you remember that change? And 
how, in a little while after, the plain piece of lace 
over your forehead disappeared? Why was that, 
aunt Abigail? Was there no regard for fashion 
there? And now, at this very time your cap is 
one that exhibits the latest and neatest style for 
young ladies’ caps. I could go on and prove to 
your satisfaction, or at least to my own, that you 
have followed the fashion almost as steadily as I 
have. But I have sufficiently made out my case. 
Don’t you think so, Henry?”’ 

Thus appealed to, her brother, who had been 
surprised at the turn the conversation had taken, 
not expecting to see Mary carry the war home so 
directly as she had done, hardly knew how to re- 
ply. He, however, gave a reluctant 

oT: 

‘* But there is some sense in your aunt’s adop- 
tion of fashion,’’ uncle Absalom said. 

** Though not much, it would seem, in yours, 
if you estimate fashion by use,’’ retorted Mary. 

‘* What does the girl mean?’’ aunt Abigail 
asked in surprise. 

** Of what use, uncle, are those two buttons on 
the back of your coat?’’ 

‘**T am sure I don’t know.”’ 

‘‘Then why do you wear them if you don’t 
know their use, unless it be that you wish to be 
in the fashion? Then there are two more at the 
bottom of the skirt, half hid, half seen, as if they 
were ashamed to be found so much out of their 
place. Then, can you enlighten me as to the use 
of these two pieces of cloth here, called, I believe, 
flaps?”’ 

‘*To give strength to that part of the coat I 
presume.”’ 

‘* And yet it is only a year or two since it was 
the fashion to have no flaps at all. I do not re- 
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member ever to have seen a coat torn there, do 
you? It is no use, uncle—you might as well be 
out of the world as out of the fashion. And old 
people feel this as well as the young. They have 
their fashions, and we have ours, and they are as 
much the votaries of their peculiar modes as we 
are of ours. The only difference is, that, as our 
state of mind changes more rapidly, there is a cor- 
responding and more rapid change in our fashions. 
You change as well as we do—but slower.”’ 
~ x * * * 

‘* How could you talk to uncle Absalom, and 
aunt Abigail as you did?’’ Henry Grove said to 
his sister, as they walked slowly home together. 

** Didn’t I make out my point? Didn’t I prove 
that they too were votaries of the fickle god- 
dess?’’ 

‘*T think you did, in a measure.”’ 

‘* And in a good big measure too. So give up 
your point, as you promised, and confess yourself 
an advocate of fashion.’’ 

‘*T don’t see clearly how I can do that, notwith- 
standing all that has passed to-night; for I do 
not rationally perceive the use of all these changes 
in dress.”’ 

‘*T am not certain that I can enlighten you 
fully on the subject; but think that I may, per- 
haps in a degree, if you will allow my views their 
proper weight in your mind.”’ 

‘*T will try to do so; but shall not promise to be 
convinced.”’ 

‘* No matter. Convinced or not convinced, you 
will still be carried along by the current. As to 
the primary cause of the change in fashion, it 
strikes me that it is one of the visible effects of 
that process of change ever going on in the hu- 
man mind. The fashion of dress that prevails 
may not be the true exponent of the internal and 
invisible states, because they must necessarily be 
modified in various ways by the interests and false 
tastes of such individuals as promulgate them. 
Suil, this does not affect the primary cause.’’ 

‘*Granting your position to be true, Mary, 
which I am not fully prepared to admit or deny— 
why should we blindly follow these fashions?’’ 

‘We need not blindly. For my part, I am 
sure that I do not blindly follow them.”’ 

“You do, when you adopt a fashion without 
thinking it becoming.” 

‘* That I never do.”’ 

‘*But, surely, you do not pretend to say that 
all fashions are becoming?”’ 

‘* All that prevail to any extent, appear so, 
during the time of their prevalence, unless they 
involve an improper exposure of the person, or 
are injurious to health.” 

** That is singular.”’ 

‘* But is it not true?”’ 

** Perhaps itis. But how do you account for 
it?”’ 

‘** On the principle that there are both external 
and internal causes at work, modifying the mind’s 
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perceptions of the appropriate and the beautiful.” 

** Mostly external I should think, such as a de- 
sire to be in the fashion, etc.’’ 

‘* That feeling has its influence no doubt, and 
operates very strongly.”’ 

‘* But is it a right feeling?”’ 

‘*Tt is right or wrong, according to the end in 
view. If fashion be followed from no higher view 
than a selfish love of being admired, then the 
feeling is wrong.”’ 

** Can we follow fashion with any other end?’’ 

‘* Answer the question yourself. You follow 
the fashions.”’ 

‘*T think but little about them, Mary.”’ 

‘* And yet you dress very much like other peo- 
ple who do.”’ 

‘*That may be so. 
wish to be singular.”’ 

** Why?’’ 

‘‘ For this reason. A man who affects any 
singularity of dress or manners, loses his true in- 
fluence in society. People begin to think that 
there must be within, a mind not truly balanced, 
and therefore do not suffer his opinions, no matter 
how sound, to have their true weight.”’ 

‘* A very strong and just argument, why we 
should adopt prevailing usages and fashions, if 
not immoral or injurious to health. They are the 
badges by which we are known as one of the 
social mass around us—diplomas which give to our 
opinions their legitimate value. I could present 
this subject in many other points of view. But it 
would be of little avail, if you are determined not 
to be convinced.”’ 

‘*T am not so determined, Mary. What you 
have already said, greatly modifies my view of 
the subject. I shall, at least, not ridicule your 
adherence to fashion, if I do not give much thought 
to it myself.”’ 

‘*T will present one more view. A right atten- 
tion to dress looks to the development of that 
which is appropriate and beautiful to the eye. 
This is a universal benefit. For no one can look 
upon a truly beautiful object in nature or art, 
without having his mind correspondingly elevated 
and impressed with beautiful images, and these 
do not pass away like spectrums, but remain ever 
after more or less distinct, bearing with them an 
elevating influence upon the whole character. 
Changes in fashion, so far as they present new 
and beautiful forms, new arrangements, and new 
and appropriate combinations of colours, are the 
dictates of a true taste, and so far do they tend to 
benefit society.’’ 

‘* But fashion is not always so directed by true 
taste.”’ 

‘* A just remark. And likewise a reason why 
all who have a right appreciation of the truly 
beautiful, should give some attention to the pre- 
vailing fashions in dress, and endeavour to correct 
errors, and develope the true and the beautiful 
here as in other branches of art.’’ 


The reason is, I do not 
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WINTER JOYS AND WINTER PRIVILEGES. 


BY MISS MARGARET COXE. 


O winter! Ruler of the inverted year, 

Thy scatter’d hair with sleet-like ashes fill’d, 

Thy breath congeal’d upon thy lips, thy cheek, 
Fring’d with a beard made white with other snows 
Than those of age, thy forehead wrapp’d in clouds, 
A leafless branch thy sceptre, and thy throne 

A sliding car, indebted to no wheels, 

But urg’d by storms along its slipp’ry way, 

I love thee, all unlovely as thou seem’st, 

And dreaded as thou art !—CowPer. 


Eacu twelvemonth, as it passes over our heads, 
in the geographical position we occupy, brings to 
us winter, as the natural successor of summer, 
and in its flight is ever willing to convince us that 
he is not the stern tyrant such as he is often de- 
picted, but in reality 


“the king of intimate delights, 
Fireside enjoyments and domestic bliss.” 


Some indeed may be found, maintaining their 
equanimity under the sternest realities of winter, 
and even welcoming its approach. But with a 
large portion, if we may judge from the gravity 
of demeanour and the subdued air with which the 
first chill blast is met, it would seem as if only 
associations of a painful kind were connected with 
this portion of the year. The man of business, 
and the man of pleasure, the fair maid in the full 
tide of health, and the matron sobered by fifty 
successive revolutions of the seasons, seem alike 
saddened when the truth is once established that 
winter has set his signet on the external world. 

‘*T wish we had no winter; no long gloomy 
winter!’’ are exclamations which often reach us 
from lips that one might think belonged to heads 
too wise to quarrel with what is unavoidable. 

Winter will come! Winter must come! Let us 
then, instead of shrinking instinctively from its 
approach, try with true philosophy to discover 
whether it has no peculiar attractions to neutralise 
what is unpleasant in it to our luxurious tastes. 
Some find it becoming to them a season of special 
gratification, and may it not be made so to us also, 
if we use the same efforts that they have done? 
A wise observer of human nature has remarked, 
that to be able to pass a wet winter in the country 
with cheerfulness, is in itself no trifling test of a 
woman’s strength of character. If this be true, 
then it behoves each one who aspires to excellence 
to seek to abide the test prescribed for us. 

By observations well directed and improved on 
the working of other minds, we not unfrequently 
gain no trifling addition to the store of wisdom 
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which we design to employ for our own benefit, 
or for that of others subjected to our influence. 
Not long since, I beheld a group assembled at 
the window of a country mansion, overlooking 
the majestic Delaware, on the morning of a cold 
winter’s day. All of the members composing it 
were young, healthful and apparently intelligent. 
Should not they then have been all happy? Yet 
all were not so. The animated beaming eye of 
one indicated that, while gazing abroad on the 
wintry landscape, the mind which gave expression 
to it, and which had been sending out its messen- 
gers in quest of knowledge, had found enjoyment 
also. No faculty seemed to have been slumber- 
ing, but each had evidently been intent on bring- 
ing in its respective quota to enrich, to gladden 
and to beautify the young and happy possessor. 
One was standing at her side, gazing too, but oh! 
how differently! I could have addressed her, as 
Macbeth did the shade of his victim, and have said, 


“ Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 
Which thou dost glare with!” 


Both these young females observed what was 
passing without, because to do so was in accord- 
ance with the constitution of their nature; for the 
infant, as we know, commences this its allotted 
work on the very threshold of its existence; but only 
one of them had been instructed to think on what 
she observed, and by doing so, had been made to 
fulfil in this respect her destiny. 

I remarked before, that the window of the man- 
sion in which we were assembled, commanded a 
full view of the broad expanse of the Delaware, 
no longer indeed rippling quietly in the sunshine, 
or merrily bounding along in its glad waters of 
rich and sparkling blue. All was transfixed in 
motionless grandeur—a glassy mirror on whose 
bosom crowds of young and active beings were 
sporting to and fro with impunity. 

‘* See!’’ said my bright-faced companion, ‘‘ see 
some of the many enjoyments which winter brings 
with it!’’ Her friend smiled half incredulously, as 
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if doubting the fact of any thing joyful being con- 
nected with the stern realities of the season. We 
were challenged by the fair maintainer of its 
rights, to a walk, in order that her position might 
be confirmed. 

We bent our way to the spell-bound monarch 
of the vale, who, as if indignant at our intrusion, 
sent forth deep-toned notes at our approach, 
which, to some of our party, seemed uttered to 
forewarn us of dangers in venturing on his icy 
bosom. On one side, a group of joyful children, 
just released from school, were to be seen grace- 
fully skimming along the glassy surface; now 
erect, now half recumbent, they moved grace- 
fully onwards, with their bright garments sweep- 
ing along, like the outstretched wings of some 
oriental bird. The merry laugh, fresh from the 
heart, the exclamation of exulting satisfaction 
when the goal was reached successfully, proved 
that winter has indeed its own recreations. 

Un petit traineau approached, drawn right 
merrily by a noble looking boy; it contained a 
meek-eyed little one, whose pale cheek and deli- 
cately formed features told of suffering. 

** Well, Willie!’ said my friend |’ Allegro, 
‘**how comes it that you are not with the skaters 
to-day? I thought you were the leader of the 
band.’’ He smiled and replied that he did love 
skating full well, but that he liked sledding some- 
times still better. 

** Yes!’’ exclaimed the little one whom he was 
drawing, ‘‘ Willie loves no sport so well as skat- 
ing; but, better than every thing else, he seems 
to like being kind to his friends. In summer, I 
can walk and play with the rest of them, but now 
I should be a prisoner, were it not for Willie. 
Oh! winter is the time to prove one’s friends!”’ 

I looked at my companion. 

** See!’’ said she exultingly, ‘‘ winter has more 
than its recreations; it has its privileges and its 
joys. Little Annie, like one of our sweet poets, 
knows how to estimate ‘the mere summer friend 
and flattering foe.’ Were all her days to pass in 
warmth and sunshine, the worth of her friend 
would have been untested. In summer she feels 
not her dependence on him for happiness—but 
amidst the rigours of ice and snow, while she is 
made to feel it, it is only hereby that she is ena- 
bled to taste the sweet satisfaction of knowing 
that she has a sympathising heart, generous 
enough, while it perceives, to supply the necessi- 
ties of her condition.”’ 

The merry tinkling of bells was now heard 
approaching, and soon there passed by a sleigh 
loaded to its utmost capabilities. The aged ma- 
tron was there, muffled in cloak and furs; and 
little ones, whose claims to the title of humanity 
were alone substantiated by the bright eyes which 
gleamed with delight from amidst the massy co- 
vering in which they were enveloped. As it 
passed a burst of joy escaped from various quar- 
ters of the old-fashioned equipage. Its inmates 
had been long accustomed to breathe the whole- 
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some air of poverty; but, amidst it all, each winter 
a bright gleam of sunshine never failed to cheer 
them. It was when the snow, 


“ With congregated loads adhering close 
To the clogg’d wheels” — 


forbade the movement of all wheeled carriages 
alike, that the owner of the family traineau I have 
described never omitted to cheer with the inde- 
scribable joys of a sleighride these children of 
misfortune—and not only them, but his own little 
ones also, who were made to taste the bliss of 
giving enjoyment to others. 

And now we approached the bank of the river 
and beheld other winter sports enacting. The 
inclined plane furnished by the shelving bank, 
possessed irresistible attractions. Traineauz of 
various forms and sizes were congregated on the 
summit, scaling the snowy bank with exceeding 
velocity, or riding triumphantly at the base. A 
tall agile youth rode gracefully down, seated as if 
on his throne, guiding and curbing as it were his 
horseless vehicle with infinite dexterity. By his 
side was a plump little urchin, without skill to 
balance himself, or to restrain the force by which 
he was so strongly impelled. Head and feet were 
engaged in a close contest for precedence, and as 
each for a time seemed to prevail, first one and 
then the other would plunge into the snowy 
wreaths which encompassed the path, or perhaps 
the whole en masse would be deposited in the 
snow-bank at the base, beyond the power of self- 
extrication, to the infinite amusement of the spec- 
tators. 

At one side was a young face, whose original 
brightness was now obscured by repeated discom- 
fitures. He was one of the most juvenile of the 
party, and no sled was so rude, or no rider was 
more completely gauche than he. Twenty times 
had he essayed to descend, and as many times had 
his attempt been frustrated. Instead of pursuing 
the noiseless but rapid tenor of its way, in a direct 
descending line, this ill-fated vehicle most perti- 
naciously insisted in deferring to the claims of the 
right bank, notwithstanding every time such pre- 
ference was manifested, the result was sure to be 
a precipitate plunge of the young performer into 
the adjoining snow-banks. Dispirited by succes- 
sive failures, the little fellow took out his hand- 
kerchief, ostensibly to wipe the snow from his 
blanched garments, but in reality, to remove from 
his purple cheeks the drops which, in spite of 
himself, would course down them. He seated 
himself despondingly on his sled, and resting his 


cheek on his hand, gazed pensively on his com- # 


panions, who were riding gaily down, in all the 
exultation of successful exertion. 

The fine youth whose skill andigraceful bearing 
I have previously noted, and whose cheek had 
kindled with the praises he had drawn forth, looked 
on the disappointed little one. The flush of con- 
scious pride gave place to a deeper glow—a strug- 
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gle was passing within, but the conflict was of 
short continuance. He reached for the last time 
the base of the hill, end no so»ner did so than, 
leaving his triumphal car, he walked to the spot 
where sat the dejected boy. A few words were 
whispered, whose restorative power was astonish- 
ing. The child’s face glowed once more with joy, 
and soon we beheld him seated on the sled of his 
friend, and carefully arranged by him. And now 
the word of command was given, and the bright 
creature passed down joyfully and successfully, 
and the elder looked happier than before. Pre- 
viously his excitement was of that questionable 
kind which in a measure arises from the spirit of 
emulation—now, it was the testimony of a good 
conscience—a triumph over self. 

Time fiew by on rapid wings, and as we toiled 
up the river’s bank, to reach the village street, 
each felt constrained to own that winter has plea- 
sures and joys of its own. Some have been enu- 
merated, but how many more remain unnoticed 
here? If to have the poor always with us, was 
admitted by our Lord to be one of our privileges, 
surely never can we, like our divine Redeemer, 


more effectually avail ourselves of the favour 
granted, and minister to their necessities with 
greater prospect of usefulness, than when the 
rigours of winter have commenced. Then it is 
emphatically a blessed privilege to be allowed to 
visit the fatherless and the widows in their afflic- 
tions, and to minister to them in their necessities 
of the riches entrusted to our stewardship. She 
that commences her work of benevolence with the 
frosts and snow of December, will find her em- 
bassy of love one far more difficult than that whose 
scope embraced only the halcyon days of summer. 
But let her not faint under its trials; as her day, 
so her strength shall be, and as each successive 
exertion requires special exercises of the benevo- 
lent affections to stimulate the soul to duty under 
circumstances which involve self-denial in the dis- 
charge, so let her be encouraged to hope that 
winter's clese will find her strengthened and ma- 
tured in character, and ‘‘ advanced far nearer in 
the habit of her soul’’ to the measure of Christian 
perfection than would have been the case had no 
such obstacles to duty been presented. Winter 
then has its joys and its privileges also! 
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BY 8. DE WITT BLOODGOOD. 


In Mrs. Austin’s translations from the German authors, I observed a pretty legend from the Deutsche Mythologie, 
which I have attempted to versify. It is hastily done, and in a metre somewhat adapted to the spirit of German poetry, 


which I hope will conceal the occasional limp in the feet. 


Tue Stromkari sat by the river side 
And while he watch’d its rapid tide, 
His spirit woke to melody: 
He tunes his wild harp with its silvery stringe, 
He lifte up his voice and sweetly sings, 
To Him who ruleth o’er land and sea! 


Two little youths came wandering there, 
(For they heard his voice on the evening air) 
To know what the sounds might be. 
“O Stromkarl,” they cried, “ why sing and why play, 
Far better lament thee, for hope pass’d away ! 
Thou never canst know of Salvation’s blest day, 
There is no Redeemer for thee !”” 


Then ceas’d the Stromkarl to sing and play, 
And sad and sorrowing turn’d away 
And sank in ve van deep, 
While his face, late so joyous, grew pale and wan! 
The youths to their father with eagerness ran, 
All breathless to tell, to the pious old man, 


The secret they dar’d not keep. 
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* Go back to the river, my children,” he cried, 
“Ye’ve wronged the poor Spirit that dwells in its tide, 
And if he yet there may be, 
Go tell him all creatures Heaven’s mercy may find, 
The Spirits of air, as the world of mankind, 
For none He refuseth of penitent mind, 
The Lord of the air, earth, and sea!” 


All happy the youths to the river went, 

And there sat the Stromkarl, his thoughts intent, 
On the heaven he ne’er was to see. 

“O weep not, lament not,” the youths sweetly said, 

“The Saviour of sinners who rose from the dead 

For all those who love him, his blood freely shed,— 
That Saviour he liveth for thee!” 


The Stromkari heard gladly the voices of youth, 
Delivering the message of mercy and truth, 
For all such unblessed as he! 
He took up his harp, and its sounds woke again, 
And chanting all sweetly and thankfully then, 
There came back an echo, from river and glen, 
*‘ Dear Saviour, he liveth for me!” 
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THE BOSOM SERPENT. 


BY MRS. C. LEE HENTZ. 


‘*T wave something to tell you, Rosomond,”’ 
said Cecil Dormer, taking Rosomond Clifford on 
his knee, and seating himself in a corner of her 
mother’s sofa—‘‘ Don’t you want to hear a story 
to-night?”’ 

‘* Is it a sure enough story?’’ asked Rosomond, 
‘*or a fairy tale, like the Arabian Night’s Enter- 
tainment?”’ 

‘* Every word of it truth,’’ answered Cecil— 
‘*though some portions of it may ‘freeze your 
young blood.’ It is of a little girl, about your 
own age, and a woman who I verily believe is 
Lucifer himself, dressed in woman’s clothes.”’ 

‘*You have excited my curiosity,’’ said Mrs. 
Clifford, closing her book, and taking a seat on 
the sofa—‘‘ for as every story must have a hero, I 
suspect you are the hero of your own.”’ 

** Please tell it,’’ cried Rosomond, with the im- 
patience of a petted child—‘‘ I want to hear about 
the little girl.’’ 

** Well,’’ said Cecil, ‘* you recollect how bright 
and beautiful the moon shone last night, and how 
peaceful and lovely every thing looked. AsI was 
returning to my lodgings, rather later than usual, 
I passed through a lane, which shortened the dis- 
tance, though the walk itself was rough and un- 
pleasant. As I was indulging in my old habit of 
building castles by the moonlight, I heard the 
most piercing shrieks issuing from a low building 
to which I was directly opposite. There must be 
murder going on, thought I, and like the giant, I 
imagined I could ‘smell the blood of an English- 
man.’ I rushed to the door, almost shook it from 
its hinges in opening it, and found myself in a nar- 
row, dark passage—but, guided by the cries, I 
soon reached another door, which I opened with 
as little ceremony, and what do you think I 
saw?’’ 

‘* Were they killing the poor little girl?’’ cried 
Rosomond, drawing a long breath, her eyes grow- 
ing larger and darker. 

“You shall hear. In the centre of the room, 
there was a large, iron-framed woman, with her 
right hand extended, brandishing a leathern thong 
over the head of a pale, shrinking girl, whom she 
grasped with her left hand, and from whose bare 
shoulders the blood was oozing through grooves 
that thong had cut. You may well start and shud- 
der, for a more hideous spectacle never met the 
eye. She was just in the act of inflicting another 
lash, when I arrested her arm with a force which 
must have made it ache to the marrow of the bones, 
and caused her involuntarily to loosen her hold of 
her victim, who fell exhausted to the floor. The 


woman turned on me, with the fury of a wolf in- 
terrupted in its bloody banquet.”’ 

‘* Did she look like the picture of the wolf in 
little Red Riding Hood?’’ asked Rosomond. 

** Yes! a most striking resemblance. Her cap 
was blown back to the crown of her head by the 
barbarous exercise in which she had been engaged, 
her tongue actually protruded from her mouth, in 
the impotence of her rage, and her hard, dull- 
coloured eyes glowed like red-hot stones in their 
deep sockets.”’ 

‘** What do you want?’ cried she, in a voice be- 
tween a growl and a scream—‘ and who are you, 
and what is your business? You had better take 
care, or I'll make your back smart, in spite of 
your fine coat.’ 

**T could not help smiling at the idea of being 
whipped by a woman, but I answered as sternly 
as possible—‘ I want humanity, for I am a man. 
My business is to snatch this child from your 
clutches, and to give you up to the city authorities 
for disturbing the public peace.’ 

***Tt is her fault, not mine,’ replied she, a little 
intimidated by my threat—‘ she always screams 
and hollows when I whip her as if I were murder- 
ing her, if I but scratch her skin. I gave hera 
task to do, and told her if she did not do it I would 
whip her—a good-for-nothing, lazy thing!—mope, 
mope from morning to night, nothing but mope 
and fret, while I’m drudging like a slave. I’m 
not going to support her any longer, if I have to 
turn her out of doors. She thinks because her 
mother happened to die here, I must give her a 
home, forsooth, and she do nothing to pay for it, 
the ungrateful hussy!’ ’’ 

** Oh! don’t tell any more about that horrid old 
woman,”’ interrupted Rosomond—‘‘I want to 
hear about the little girl. What did she do?’’ 

‘* Why, she wept and sobbed, and said she did 
all she could, but that she was sick and weak, and 
she wished she was in the grave, by her poor mo- 
ther’s side, for there was nobody in the world to 
take care of her, and she knew not what would 
become of her. I told her impulsively that J 
would see she was taken care of, and if that vile 
woman but lifted her finger against her once more 
she should rue it to her heart’s core.”’ 

‘*There, Cecil, you have made a rhyme, so 
you must wish before you speak again,’’ said Ro- 
somond, laughing. 

‘* Well, I wish that poor, desolate child had a 
home like this, and a mother like Mrs. Clifford, 
and a companion like Rosomond—or I wish that 
I had a kind mother and sister, to whose care I 
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could entrust her, or a sweet, gentle wife—and it 
is the first time in my life I ever breathed that 
wish—who would be willing to protect and cher- 
ish her for my sake.’’ 

‘* Ts she a pretty child?’’ interrogated Mrs. Clif- 
ford, feelings best known to herself prompting 
the question. 

** Yes!’’ repeated Rosomond, eagerly, stealing 
a look in the glass at her own bright eyes, fair 
complexion and curling locks—‘‘ is she pretty and 
was she dressed nice?’’ 

‘* No!’’ answered Cecil, ‘‘ the only emotion she 
could excite is that of the deepest pity. She is 
thin to emaciation, sallow to cadaverousness, and 
her eyes occupy the greatest portion of her face, 
they look so large and hollow and wild. She 
might sit for a miniature representation of famine, 
disease or woe. There is something about her, 
however, that speaks of gentle blood and early 
gentle breeding. Her name at least is aristocra- 
tic, and bespeaks a French extraction—Eugenia 
St. Clair.”’ 

Rosomond was delighted with the name, and 
wondered how she could help being pretty with 
such a beautiful name. 

‘** Poor child!”’ said Mrs. Clifford, ‘ it is a pity 
she is not handsome, it would add so much to the 
romance of the adventure.’’ 

‘*She is helpless and oppressed,’’ cried Cecil 
warmly, ‘‘ and if she had the beauty of a cherub 
her claims would not plead more eloquently than 
they do in my heart. I should think I were guilty 
of murder, if I left her in the hands of that virago. 
It is true I put a douceur in her hand, terrifying her 
at the same time with the threatenings of the law, 
but this will only purchase the child’s security for 
a short time. I made a vow to myself, when she 
clung to me convulsively, as I attempted to leave 
her, that I would place her in some situation where 
she could find kindness and protection, till fitting 
arrangements can be made for her education.”’ 

** You are indeed romantic,’’ said Mrs. Clifford, 
seriously, ‘‘and know not what you may entail 
upon yourself.’’ 

‘*T am sorry if you think me so,”’ said Cecil, 
with a look of mortification and disappointment— 
**T see I have as usual drawn too hasty conclu- 
sions. You have been so very kind to me, so 
kind as to make me forget in your household the 
absence of domestic ties, I dared to hope you 
would assist me in my design, and perhaps re- 
ceive for a little while, under your own roof, this 
neglected child of orphanage and want. I have 
no other friend of whom I could ask a similar 
favour, and if I find I am presuming too much on 
you, I believe I must try to fall in love and get 
married, so that I can take my protegée to a 
home of my own.”’ 

Mrs. Clifford had not the most distant idea of 
permitting him to do so preposterous a thing, for 
she had long since appropriated him to Rosomond, 
whom as a child he now petted and caressed, and 
whom, if he continued as he now was fancy free, 


§ up in some convent or cell. 


as a woman he must inevitably love. When he 
first mentioned the girl, and expressed such a 
strong interest in her behalf, she began to tremble 
in anticipation, fearing a future rival in her views; 
but the lean, sallow face, half eyes and half bone, 
just delineated, tranquillized her fears, and as her 
fears subsided her pity strengthened. And Roso- 
mond, though too young to enter into her mother’s 
speculations, felt her sympathy increased tenfold 
since she had learned that nature had gone hand 
in hand with fortune, and been equally niggard of 
her boons. She was unfortunately an only child, 
and accustomed to be an object of exclusive at- 
tention in the household, from her idolizing mo- 
ther down to the lowest menial. The guests too 
easily understood the way to Mrs. Clifford’s heart, 
and as Rosomond was pretty and sprightly, they 
derived amusement from her little airs and graces. 
But what flattered her vanity and elated her pride 
more than any thing else, Cecil Dormer, so dis- 
tinguished for wealth and accomplishments, so 
courted and admired, seemed to prefer her com- 
pany to the society of grown ladies, who had often 


’ declared themselves jealous of her, and threaten- 


ed, when she was a few years older, to shut her 
Thus imperceptibly 
acquiring an exaggerated idea of her own conse- 
quence, and believing the love and admiration of 
all her inalienable right, had Cecil represented the 
orphan Eugenia as beautiful and charming, it is 
more than probable she would have regarded her 
as a dreaded encroacher on boundaries which na- 
ture had prescribed and fortune guarded—but for 
the ugly Eugenia all her sympathies were enlist- 
ed, and she pleaded her mother so warmly to 
bring her there directly, and take her away from 
that dreadful woman for good and all, that Cecil 
was delighted with her sensibility and benevo- 
lence, and rejoiced in euch a juvenile coadjutor. 
The next morning Mrs. Clifford accompanied 
Dormer to Mrs. Grundy’s, the woman of the lea- 
thern thong, of whom she requested the history 
of Eugenia. Mrs. Grundy was sullen, and but 
little disposed to be communicative. She declared 
she knew nothing about her mother, only that she 
came there as a boarder, with barely sufficient to 
pay the expenses of her lodgings; that she fell 
sick soon after, and died, leaving the little girl on 
her hands, with nothing in the world but a grand 
name for her support. She expressed no gratitude 
or pleasure at the prospect of being released from 
the burthen under which she groaned, but grum- 
bled about her own hard lot, insinuating that idle- 
ness and ingratitude were always sure to be re- 
warded. Eugenia’s appearance was a living com- 
mentary on the truth of Dormer’s story. Her 
neck and shoulders were streaked with swollen 
and livid lines, and her large, blood-shot eyes 
spoke of repressed and unutterable anguish. When 
told of the new home to which she was to be trans- 
ferred, that she was to be placed by Dormer under 
the protection of Mrs. Clifford, and that if she 
were a good girl, and merited such advantages, 
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she should be sent to school, and be fitted for a 
respectable station in society—she stood like one 
bewildered, as if awaking from a dream. Then, 
after taking in the truth of her position, she turned 
towards Dormer with wonderful quickness and 
even grace of motion, and clasping her hands to- 
gether, attempted to speak, but burst into a pas- 
sionate fit of weeping. 

‘* There!’’ cried Mrs. Grundy, ‘‘ you see what 
an ungrateful cretur she is. Do what you will for 
her, she does nothing but cry. Well! all I hope, 
you'll not be sick of your bargain, and be impos- 
ing her on me, before the week comes round 
again. But I give you warning, when once she 
gets out of my doors, she never darkens them a 
second time.”’ 

Dormer cast upon her a withering look, but 
disdaining to reply to mere vulgarity and inso- 
lence, he took the hand of the sobbing child, and 
motioning to Mrs. Clifford, they left the room, 
while Mrs. Grundy’s voice, keeping up a deep, 
thorough bass, followed them till the door of the 
carriage was closed and the rumbling of the wheels 
drowned accents which certainly ‘‘by distance 
were made more sweet.”’ 

Eugenia had not been an hour under the roof 
of Mrs. Clifford, before a complete transformation 
was effected, by the supervising care of the proud 
and busy Rosomond. Her waiting-maid was put 
in active employment, in combing, brushing and 
perfuming Eugenia’s neglected hair, her wardrobe 
was ransacked to supply her fitting apparel, her 
mother’s medicine chest was opened to furnish a 
healing liniment for her lacerated neck, which was 
afterwards covered by a neat muslin apron. 

** Now look at yourself in the glass,’’ said Ro- 
somond, leading her to a large mirror, which re- 
flected the figure at full length, ‘‘ don’t you look 
nice?”’ 


Eugenia cast one glance, then turned away | 


with adeep sigh. The contrast of her own tawny 
visage and meagre limbs with the fair, bright, 


had evidently been taught the courtesies of society, 
Mrs. Clifiord became convinced that Dormer was 
right in his belief that she was of gentle blood, 
and the fear that Rosomond’s manners might be 
injured by contact with an unpolished plebeian 
subsided. When Eugenia was somewhat accus- 
tomed to her new situation, Mrs. Clifford ques- 
tioned her minutely, with regard to her parentage 
and the peculiar circumstances of her mother’s 
death. She gathered from her broken and timid 
answers, that her father was wealthy, and that 
the first years of her life were passed in affluence; 
that as she grew older her mother seemed un- 
happy and her father stern and gloomy, why she 
could not tell; that one night, during her father’s 
absence, her mother had left her home, accom- 
panied by herself and one servant girl, and taken 
passage in a steamboat for that city. They board- 
ed in obscure lodgings, never went abroad, or re- 
ceived visitors at home. Her mother grew paler 
and sadder. At length the servant girl, who 
seemed greatly attached to them, died. Then 
she described her mother as being much distress- 
ed for money to pay her board, being obliged to 
part with her watch and jewels, and when these 
resources failed, thankful to obtain sewing from 
her landlady, or through her, from others. As 
they became more wretched and helpless, they 
were compelled to go from house to house, where 
her mother could find employment, till she was 
taken sick at Mrs. Grundy’s, and never lifted her 
head again from the pillow so grudgingly supplied. 
A diamond ring, the most valued and carefully 
preserved of all her jewels, procured for her the 
sad privilege of dying there. Over her consequent 
sufferings Eugenia only wept, and on this subject 
Mrs. Clifford had no curiosity. 

It was about six years after these events, that 
Cecil Dormer again was seated on the sofa in 
Mrs. Clifford’s drawing-room, but Rosomond no 
longer sat upon his knee. The rosy cheeked 


; child, with short curling hair, short frock, and 


round, joyous face and glowing lineaments of } 


Rosomond, was too painful; but Rosomond loved 
to linger where a comparison so favourable to her- 
self could be drawn, and her kind feelings to Euge- 
nia rose in proportion to the self-complacency of 
which she was the cause. 

It was a happy little circle which met that even- 
ing around Mrs. Clifford’s table. Mrs. Clifford 
was happy in the new claim she had acquired 
over Cecil Dormer, and the probable influence it 
might exert on her future plans. Rosomond was 
happy in enacting the character of Lady Bounti- 
ful, and being praised by Cecil Dormer; and 
Cecil himself was happy in the consciousness of 
having performed a benevolent action. Eugenia’s 
spirits had been so crushed by sorrow and un- 
kindness, it seemed as if their elastic principle 
were destroyed. She was gentle, but passive, and 
appeared oppressed by the strangeness of her 
situation. Yet, as she expressed no vulgar amaze- 
ment at the elegancies that surrounded her, and 


> world. 


ruffled pantalettes had disappeared, and, in her 
stead, a maiden with longer and more closely 
fitting robes, smoother and darker hair, and cheeks 
of paler and more mutable roses. Cecil was un- 
changed in face, but there was that in his air and 
manner which spoke a higher degree of elegance 
and fashion, and a deeper acquaintance with the 
He had passed several years at Paris. 
Rosomond had been in the mean time at a distant 
boarding school, where Eugenia still remained. 

‘*What are you going to do with Eugenia,’ 
asked Mrs. Clifford, ‘‘when she returns? Will 
you not find a young female protegée rather an 
embarrassing appendage to a bachelor’s establish- 
ment?’ 

‘*T have just been thinking of the same thing,”’ 
replied Cecil. ‘‘I believe I must still encroach on 
your kindness as I was wont to do in former days, 
and request you to receive her under your protec- 
tion, till some permanent arrangement can be 
made for her home.”’ 
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‘*That permanent arrangement must be your 
own marriage, I should presume,’’ said Mrs. 
Clifford; ‘‘ and indeed, Cecil, I wonder that with 
your fortune and rare endowments, you do not 
think seriously of assuming the responsibility of a 
household.”’ 

‘* What! the sensible Benedict a married man?”’ 
cried Cecil, with a theatrical start. ‘‘I shall lose 
all my consequence in society—I shall dwindle 
down into complete insignificance. No—I am not 
quite old enough to be married yet. I-must act, 
too, as protector and elder brother to Rosomond, 
on her entrance into the world, an office which I 
promised to perform, when I dandled her a child 
in my arms.”’ 

‘*T am sure Rosomond would not wish to inter- 
fere with your personal arrangements,’’ replied 
Mrs. Clifford, in a tone of pique—she was vexed 
and astonished at Cecil’s coldness and indifference. 
She could not imagine the stoicism which could 
resist the influence of Rosomond’s blooming 
beauty. She had looked forward to their meeting, 
after an absence of years, as the moment which 
should realize her long cherished hopes, and no- 
thing could be more provoking than the noncha- 
lance of Cecil, unless it was the warm interest he 
manifested in everything respecting Eugenia. 

** No, indeed,’’ said Rosomond, laughing, ‘‘ I 
willingly relinquish every claim on your protec- 
tion, for Eugenia’s sake. Perhaps some one else 
will take pity on my forlorn condition, and volun- 
teer as my champion.’’ Rosomond laughed, but 
her voice was unsteady, and a bright blush suf- 
fused her cheek. 

Cecil noticed the vibration of her voice, and the 
sudden crimson rushing even to her temples. Her 
emotion surprised—interested him—was it possi- 
ble his marriage was an event capable of awaken- 
ing such visible agitation? He looked at her 
more intently. Sensibility had added wonderful 
charms to her features. His vanity was flattered. 
He had been much admired in the world, and the 
language of adulation was familiar to his ear. But 
here was a young girl, in all the freshness and 
purity of life’s vernal season, incapable of artifice, 
unpractised in the blandishments of society, one 
too whom he had known and loved as a beautiful 
child, and caressed with the familiarity of a bro- 
ther, who was paying him an involuntary homage, 
as unexpected as it was fascinating. It was sur- 
prising what a long train of images swept over his 
mind, rapid and dazzling as lightning, called up 
by that deep maiden blush. How delightful it 
would be to secure the possession of a heart which 
had never yet known the pulsations of passion, 


whose master chords were waiting the magic of | 


his touch to respond the deep music of feeling and 
love! How happy Eugenia would be in the con- 
stant companionship of her juvenile benefactress, 
her school-mate and friend! Mrs. Clifton, too, 
had always shown him the tenderness of a mother, 
and was so interested in his future establishment! 
Strange, what slight circumstances sometimes 


— 


decide the most solemn, the most important events 
of life! The opportune blush of Rosomond sealed 
her own destiny, and that of Cecil Dormer. In 
less than one month the ‘‘ sensible Benedict’’ was 
indeed a married man, the husband of the young 
and happy Rosomond. Seldom indeed was there 
a prouder and happier bride—ambition, pride, 
vanity, love—all were gratified, and could she 
have purchased the lease of immortality on earth, 
she would have asked no other heaven. But, 
even in the fulness of love’s silver honeymoon a 
dark cloud rose. The mother, who had lived but 
for her, and who was basking in the blaze of her 
daughter’s prosperity, without one thought be- 
yond it, was stricken by a sudden and fatal dis- 
ease, and Rosomond’s bridal paraphernalia was 
changed to the garments of mourning. It was her 
first felt misfortune, for her father died in her in- 
fancy, and the blow was terrible. At any other 
time it would have been so, but now this sudden 
and startling proof of mortality, in the mora of 
her wedded felicity, was chill and awful. Still 
there was a consolation in the sympathy of Cecil, 
that disarmed sorrow of its keenest pang, and 
there were moments, when she felt it even a joy 
to weep, since her tears were shed on the bosom of 
a husband so passionately loved. The arrival of 
Eugenia, a few weeks after this melancholy event, 
turned her feelings into a new channel. Cecil had 
often asked of her a description of Eugenia, whose 
letters, breathing so eloquently of gratitude and 
affection, and so indicative of enthusiasm and re- 
finement of character, had been a source of plea- 
sure and pride tohim. ‘‘If her person has im- 
proved only half as much as her mind,’’ he would 
say, ‘‘she cannot be ugly.’’ Rosomond, who 
had been her daily associate, was hardly sensible 
of the gradual transformation that was going on in 
her external appearance. The strength of her 
first impression remained, and whenever she 
thought of Eugenia, she remembered her as she 
stood, pale and hollow-eyed, by her side, before 
the mirror, which gave back the blooming image 
of her own juvenile beauty. Still, though she felt 
her immeasurable superiority to this poor, de- 
pendent girl, she was agitated at her coming, and 
regretted the commanding claims she had on her 
husband's kindness and protection. 

‘* Can this indeed be Eugenia?’’ exclaimed Ce- 
cil, in atone of delighted surprise, when, unbon- 
neted and unshawled, she stood before him, 
tearful, smiling, and agitated. ‘‘ Rosomond, are we 
not deceived? Tell me, can this indeed be our 


Eugenia?”’ 


‘It is indeed that Eugenia whom your bounty 
has cherished, the child whom you’’—Eugenia 
paused in unconquerable emotion, and clasped her 
hands together with characteristic fervour and 
grace. Cecil was deeply affected. He recollected 
the little girl whose emaciated features told a tale 
of such unutterable woe, whose shoulders were 
furrowed with bleeding streaks, whose cries of 
agony had pierced the silence of his evening walk. 
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He contrasted the image drawn on his remem- 
brance, with the figure of exquisite symmetry, the 
face moulded into the softness of feminine loveli- 
ness, the eyes of such rare beauty and lustre, that 
they actually illuminated her whole countenance. 
His heart swelled with the consciousness of re- 
warded benevolence, it softened into tenderness 
towards every human being, and overflowed with 
a love for Rosomond, such as he had never felt be- 
fore. So true it is that the exercise of every kind 
and generous affection increases the soul’s capaci- 
ties for loving, instead of draining and impoverish- 
ing them. ‘‘ You must henceforth be sisters,’’ said 
he, taking a hand of each, and seating himself be- 
tween them. ‘‘I need not tell you to love each 
other as such. I am sure that injunction is unneces- 
sary. But there is one task I must impose upon 
you, Rosomond. You must teach Eugenia to look 
upon me as a brother, a friend, not as a benefactor, 
for I feel repaid a thousand times over, for all I 
have done for her, in the happiness of this moment. 
Let the idea of obligation be banished forever, and 
we can be the happiest trio in the universe, bound 
together by a threefold and indissoluble cord.”’ 
‘*My mother!’’ ejaculated Rosomond, and 
drawing away her hand from her husband, she 
covered her face and wept. He reproached him- 
self for his transient oblivion of her sorrow, and in 
endeavouring to soothe it, Eugenia was for a while 
forgotten. But he little dreamed of the fountain 
of Rosomond’s tears. It would have been difficult 
for herself to have analysed the strange feelings 
struggling within her. The bosom serpent, of whose 
existence she had been previously unconscious, 
then wound its first cold coil in her heart, and in- 
stead of shuddering at its entrance, and closing its 
portals on the deadly guest, she allowed it to wind 
itself in its deepest foldings, where its hissings and 
writhings were no less terrible, because unheard 
and unseen. Rosomond from earliest childhood 
had been the object of exclusive devotion from 
those she loved. She had never known a sharer 
in her mother’s love, for unhappily she was an only 
child. The undivided fondness of her husband had 
hitherto been all that her exacting heart required. 
Now, she must admit an acknowledged sharer of 
his thoughts and affections, not as an occasional 
visitor, but as a constant inmate, an inseparable 
companion. The hallowed privacy of the domes- 
tic altar was destroyed, for the foot of the stranger 
had desecrated it. She could no longer appropriate 
to herself every look and smile of him, whose 
glances and smiles she believed her own inalien- 
able right. If she walked abroad, another beside 
herself, must henceforth lean upon his arm. If she 
remained at home, another must also be seated at 
his side. And this invasion of her most precious 
immunities, was not to be endured for a short sea- 
son, for weeks or months, but years, perhaps for 
life. These new and evil anticipations swept darkly 
across the troubled surface of Rosomond’s mind, 
as she gazed on the varying countenance of Euge- 
nia, and wondered she had never thought her hand- 
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some before. The gratitude and sensibility that 
beamed from her eyes whenever they turned on 
her benefactor, seemed to her diseased imagination 
the harbingers of a warmer emotion, and the con- 
stitutional ardour and frankness of her expressions 
were indicative of the most dangerous of characters. 
It was well for Rosomond that the recent death of 
her mother, was a legitimate excuse for her pen- 
siveness and gloom, as the incipient stage of the 
malady that was beginning to steal into her soul, 
must otherwise have been perceived. Cecil, frank, 
confiding and unsuspecting, never dreamed that 
every attention bestowed on Eugenia was con- 
sidered as a robbery to herself. Eugenia, warm- 
hearted, impulsive and grateful, as little imagined 
that the overflowings of her gratitude were con- 
strued into feelings she would have blushed to have 
cherished. Cecil was passionately fond of music. 
Since her mother’s death, Rosomond could not be 
prevailed upon to touch the keys of the instrument, 
and he was too kind to urge upon her a task re- 
pugnant to her feelings. But when Eugenia dis- 
covered that she possessed an accomplishment 
capable of imparting pleasure to him who had 
given her the means of acquiring it, she was never 
weary of exercising it. She sang too with rare 
sweetness and power, and never refused to sing 
the songs that Cecil loved to hear. Rosomond 
could not sing. She had never mourned over this 
deficiency before, but now she could not bear to 
think that another should impart a pleasure to her 
husband, she had not the means of bestowing. She 
forgot that she had selfishly denied to gratify his 
taste, in the way she had the power of doing, be- 
cause it would have interrupted the indulgence of 
her filial grief. Another thing deeply wounded 
Rosomond’s feelings: always accustomed to being 
waited upon by others, to have all her wishes an- 
ticipated, she never thought of showing her love 
by those active manifestations which most men 
love to receive. She would have laid down her life 
for her husband, if the sacrifice were required, but 
she never thought of offering him a glass of water 
with her own hand, because it was the office of 
the servants to supply his recurring wants. Never 
till she saw these attentions bestowed by another 
who was not a menial, did she imagine that affee- 
tion could give an added relish, even to a cup of 
cold water, when offered to the thirsty lip. One 
warm, sultry day, Cecil entered after a long walk, 
and throwing himself on a sofa exclaimed, ‘‘ Give 
me some drink, Titania—for I faint-—even as a 
sick girl.’’ Rosomond smiled at his theatrical as- 
sumption of Cesar’s dignity, and reaching out her 
hand, rang the bell. Eugenia flew out of the room, 
and returned long before a servant could answer 
the summons, with a glass of water, and bending 
one knee to the ground, with sportive grace she 
offered it to his acceptance. 

‘* Eugenia!’’ cried Rosomond, colouring very 
high, ‘‘ we have no lack of servants. I am sure 
there is no necessity of your assuming such a trou- 
ble.”’ 
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** Oh! but it is such a pleasure!’’ exclaimed Eu- 
genia, springing up, and placing the empty glass 
on the sideboard. ‘‘ It is all I can do. You would 
not deprive me of the privilege if you knew how 
dearly I prize it.’’ 

Had Cecil observed the heightened colour of 
Rosomond, he might have conjectured that all was 
not right in her bosom, but she sat in the shadow 
of a curtain, and her emotion was unperceived. A 
few evenings afterwards, they were walking to- 
gether, when they met a woman bustling through 


the streets, with her arms a-kimbo, and an air of | 


boldness and defiance, that spoke the determined 
Amazon. Eugenia clung closely to Cecil’s arm 
as she approached, and turned deadly pale; she 
recognised in those stony eyes and iron features 
the dreaded Mrs. Grundy, the tyrant of her deso- 
late childhood, and she felt as if the thong were 
again descending on her quivering flesh, and the 
iron again entering into her soul. Such a rush of 
painful recollections came over her, she was obliged 
to lean against a railing for support, while Cecil, 
who saw what was the cause of her agitation, gave 
astern glance at the woman, who had stopped, 
and was gazing in her face with an undaunted stare. 
‘* Heyday!’’ cried she, ‘‘ who's this? ’T isn’t 
Giny, sure enough. I never should have thought 
of such a thing, ifit hadn’t been for the gentleman. 
Well! can’t you speak to a body, now you have 
got to be such a fine lady? This is all the gratitude 
one gets in the world.’’ 

‘* Gratitude!’’ repeated Cecil, ‘‘ how dare you 
talk of gratitude to her, before me? Pass on and 
leave her, and be thankful that your sex shields 
you a second time from my indignation.”’ 

** Well you needn’t bristle up so, sir,’’ cried 
she with a sneer. ‘‘I’m not going to kill her. I 
suppose you’ve got married to her by this time. 
But you'd better look sharp, lest she gets into a 
rambling way, as her mother did before her.”’ 
With a malignant laugh the virago passed on, de- 
lighted to find that she had drawn quite a crowd 
to the spot where Eugenia still leaned, incapable 
of motion, and Rosomond stood, pale as a statue, 
brooding over the words of the woman, as if like 
a Delphian priestess, she had uttered the oracles 
of fate. 

‘* Why should she imagine her to be his wife,’’ 
whispered the bosom serpent, subtle as its arch 
prototype in the bowers of Eden, ‘‘ if she had not 
witnessed in him evidences of tenderness, such as 
a husband only should bestow? That random sen- 
tence spoke volumes, and justifies thy fearful sus- 
picions. Alas for thee, Rosomond. The young 
blossoms of thy happiness are blighted in the sweet 
springtime of their bloom. There is no more green- 
ness or fragrance for thee—better that thou hadst 
died, and been laid by thy mother’s side, than live 
to experience the bitter pangs of deceived confi- 
dence and unrequited love.’’ 

Cecil, unconscious of the secret enemy that was 
operating so powerfully against him in the breast 
of Rosomond, wondered at her coldness to Euge- 
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nia; a coldness which became every day more 
apparent, and was even assuming the character of 
dislike. It seemed so natural in one so young and 
aflectionate as Rosomond, to wind her affections 
round a being of corresponding youth and sensi- 
bility, so foreign to her gentle nature to treat one 
entirely dependent on her kindness, with such re- 
serve and distrust—he wondered, regretted, and 
at length remonstrated. Eugenia had just antici- 
pated a servant’s movements in bringing him a 
book from the library, which he expressed a desire 
to see, and he had taken it from her hand with a 
smile of acknowledgment, when the instantaneous 
change in the countenance of Rosomond arrested 
his attention. It was so chilling, so inexplicable, 
he dropped the book to the ground in his confu- 
sion, which Eugenia, with her usual graceful 
readiness, again lifted and laid upon his knee. In 
raising her face from her bending position, she en- 
countered the glance of Rosomond, which seemed 
to have upon her the momentary effect of fascina- 
tion. She stood as if rooted to the spot, gazing 
steadfastly on her, then with a cheek as hueless as 
ashes, turned and precipitately left the apartment. 
Cecil and Rosomond looked at each other with- 
out speaking. Never had they exchanged such a 
look before. ‘‘ Good heavens!’’ he exclaimed, 
rising and walking two or three times across the 
apartment, with a resounding tread. ‘‘ Good 
heavens! what a transformation! I must know 
the cause of it. Tell me, Rosomond, and tell me 
truly and unreservedly, what means your myste- 
rious and unkind behaviour to one who never can 
have offended you? What has Eugenia done to 
forfeit your affection as a friend, your consideration 
as a guest, your respect to the claims of your hus- 
band’s adopted sister.’’ 

‘Tt were far better to subject your own heart 
and conscience to this stern inquisition, than mine, 
Cecil,’’ replied Rosomond bitterly. ‘‘ Had you 
informed me sooner of the length and breadth of 
my duties, I might have fulfilled them better. I 
did not know, when Eugenia was received into 
our household, how overwhelming were her claims. 
I did not know that I was expected to exalt her 
happiness cn the ruins of my own.”’ 

‘*Rosomond! Rosomond!”’ interrupted Cecil, 
vehemently—‘‘ Beware what you say—beware 
lest you strike a death-blow to our wedded love. 
I can bear any thing in the world but suspicion. 
Every feeling of my heart has been laid bare be- 
fore you. There is not a thought that is not as 
open to your scrutiny as the heavens in the blaze 
of noonday. How unworthy of yourself, how dis- 
graceful to me, how wounding to Eugenia, this 
unjustifiable conduct!”’ 

Every chord of Rosomond’s heart quivered with 
agony at this burst of indignant feeling from lips 
which had never before addressed her but in mild 
and persuasive tones. Had the wealth of worlds 
been laid at her feet, she would have given it to 
recall the last words she had uttered. Still, in the 
midst of her remorse and horror, she felt the over- 
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mastering influence of her imagined wrongs, and 
that influence triumphed over the suggestions of 
reason and the admonitions of prudence. 

‘Tt is ungenerous—it is unmanly,”’ she cried, 
‘*to force me into the confession of sentiments 
which you blame me for declaring—I had said 
nothing, done nothing—yet you arraign me before 
the bar of inexorable justice, as the champion of 
the injured Eugenia. If the sincerity of my coun- 
tenance offends you, it is my misfortune, not my 
fault. I cannot smile onthe boldness I condemn, 
or the arts I despise.’’ 
‘* Boldness—arts!’’ repeated Cecil. ‘‘ If there 
was ever an unaffected, impulsive child of nature, 
it is she whom you so deeply wrong. But you 
wrong yourself far more. You let yourself down 
from the high station where I had enthroned you, 
and paid you a homage scarcely inferior to an 
angel of light. You make me an alien from your 
bosom, and nourish there a serpent which will 
wind you deeper and deeper in its envenomed 
folds, till your heart-strings are crushed beneath 
its coils.”’ 

‘*T am indeed most wretched,’’ exclaimed Ro- 
somond; ‘‘ and if I have made myself so, I deserve 
pity rather than upbraiding. Cecil, you never 
could have loved me, or you would not so lightly 
cast me from you.’’ 

Cecil, who had snatched up his hat, and laid his 
hand on the latch of the door, turned at the altered 
tone of her voice. Tears, which she vainly en- 
deavoured to hide, gushed from her eyes, and stole 
down her colourless cheeks. 

‘* Rosomond,”’ said he, in a softened tone, ap- 
proaching her as he spoke, ‘‘if you believe what 
you last uttered, turn away from me, and let us 
henceforth be strangers to each other:—But if your 
heart belies their meaning, if you can restore me 
the confidence you have withdrawn, and which is 
my just due, if you are willing to rely unwaver- 
ingly on my integrity, my honour and my love, 
come to my arms once more, and they shall shel- 
ter you through life with unabated tenderness and 
undivided devotion.”’ 

Poor, foolish Rosomond! she had wrought her- 
self up to a state bordering on despair, and the 
revulsion of her feelings was so great that she 
almost fainted in the arms that opened to enfold 
her. Her folly, her madness, her injustice and 
selfishness stared her so fearfully in the face, she 
was appalled and self-condemned. Like the base 
Judean, she had been about to throw away from 
her ‘‘a gem richer than all its tribe’’—a gem of 
whose priceless worth she had never till this mo- 
ment been fully conscious. She made the most 
solemn resolutions for the future, invoking upon 
herself the most awful penalties if she ever again 
yielded to a passion so degrading. But passion 
once admitted is not so easily dispossessed of its 
hold. Every self-relying effort is but a flaxen 
withe bound round the slumbering giant, broken 
in the first grasp of temptation. Jealousy is that 
demon, whose name is Legion, which flies from 
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the rebuking voice of Omnipotence alone. Roso- 
mond did not say, ‘‘ If God give me strength, I 
will triumph over my indwelling enemy.’’ She 
said, ‘‘ The tempter shall seek me in vain—I am 
strong, and I defy its power.’’ Rosomond was 
once more happy, but she had planted a thorn in 
the bosom of another, sharp, deep and rankling. 
No after kindness could obliterate the remem- 
brance of that involuntary, piercing glance. It 
was but the sheathing of the weapon. Eugenia 
felt that the cold steel was still lurking in the scab- 
bard, ready to flash forth at the bidding of passion. 
A few evenings after the scene just described, 
when she had been playing and singing some of 
Cecil’s favourite songs, at the magnanimous re- 
quest of Rosomond, she turned suddenly to Cecil 
and said— 

‘*T think I overheard a friend of yours say to 
you the other day, that I might make my fortune 
on the stage. Now,’’ added she, blushing, ‘‘ I 
do not wish to go upon the stage, but if my musi- 
cal talents could give me distinction there, they 
might be made useful in the domestic circle. I 
have been told of a lady who wishes an instruc- 
tress for her daughters. Suffer me to offer myself 
for the situation. If through your bounty I am 
possessed of accomplishments which may be sub- 
servient to myself or others, is it not my duty to 
exercise them? I should have done this sooner—I 
have been too long an idler.”’ 

‘No, no, Eugenia,’’ said Rosomond, warmly, 
every good and generous feeling of her heart in 
full and energetic operation—‘‘ we can never sanc- 
tion such a proposition. Is not this your home as 
well as mine? Are you not our sister? Remember 
the threefold cord that never was to be broken.’ 
She pressed Eugenia’s hand ia both her own, and 
continued, in a trembling voice—‘‘ If I have ever 
seemed cold or unkind, forgive me, Eugenia, for 
I believe I am a strange, fitful being. You found 
me asad mourner over the grave of my mother, 
with weakened nerves and morbid sensibilities. 
My mind is getting ahealthier tone. Remain with 
us—we shall be happier by and by.”’ 

Completely overcome by this unexpected and 
candid avowal, Eugenia threw her arms round 
Rosomond’s neck and exclaimed—‘‘I shall be the 
happiest being in the world, if you indeed love me. 
I have no one else in the world to love but you 
and my benefactor.”’ 

Cecil felt as if he could have prostrated himself 
at Rosomond’s feet, and thanked her for her noble 
and generous conduct. He had waited in trem- 
bling eagerness for her reply. It was more than 
he expected. It was all he wished or required. 

‘‘Be but true to yourself, my beloved Roso- 
mond,’’ said he, when he was alone with her, 
‘and you can never be unjust tome. Continue 
in the path you have now marked out, and you 
shall be repaid not only with my warmest love, 
but with my respect, my admiration, and my 
gratitude.”’ 

Thus encouraged, Rosomond felt new life flow- 
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ing in her veins. Though she could not sing ac- 
cording to scientific rules, her buoyant spirit burst 
forth in warbling notes, as she moved about her 
household duties, with light, bounding steps, re- 
joicing in the consciousness of recovered reason. 
Week after week glided away, without any cir- 
cumstance arising to remind them of the past. 
Indeed all seemed to have forgotten that any thing 
had ever disturbed their domestic peace. 

** Oh! what beautiful flowers!’’ exclaimed Ro- 
somond, as riding with her husband, on a lovely 
autumnal evening, they passed a public garden, 
ornamented with the last flowers of the season. 
‘*T wish I had some of them. There are the em- 
blems of love, constancy and devotion. If I had 
them now, I would bind them on my heart, in 
remembrance of this enchanting ride.”’ 

**You shall have them speedily, dear Roso- 
mond,”’ replied he, ‘‘even if, like the gallant 
knight who named the sweet flower Forget-me- 
not, I sacrifice my life to purchase them.’’ 

Rosomond little thought those flowers, sought 
with such childish earnestness, and promised with 
such sportive gallantry, were destined to be so 
fatal to her newly acquired serenity. As soon as 
they reached home, Cecil returned to seek the 
flowers which Rosomond desired, and selecting 
the most beautiful the garden afforded, brought 
them with as much enthusiasm of feeling as if it 
were the bridegroom’s first gift. When he en- 
tered the room Eugenia was alone, Rosomond 
being still engaged in changing her riding apparel. 

‘Oh! what an exquisitely beautiful nosegay,’’ 
cried Eugenia, involuntarily stretching out her 
hand—*‘ how rich, how fragrant!”’ 

** Yes! I knew you would admire them,’’ he 
replied—‘‘I brought them expressly for a 
Rosomond, he was just going to add, when he 
was suddenly called out, leaving the flowers in 
the hand of Eugenia, and the unfinished sentence 
in her ear. Not knowing any thing of their ap- 
propriation, Eugenia believed the bouquet a gift 
to herself, and she stood turning them to the light 
in every direction, gazing on their rainbow hues 
with sparkling eyes, when Rosomond entered the 
apartment, with a cheek glowing like the roses 
before her. 

‘* See what beautiful flowers your husband has 
just given me,”’ cried Eugenia—‘‘ he must have 
been endowed with second sight, for I was just 
yearning after such a bouquet.’’ 

Had Rosomond beheld the leaves of the Bohun- 
Upas, instead of the blossoms she loved, she could 
not have experienced a more sickening sensation. 
She had begged for those flowers—she had pointed 
out their emblematic beauties—had promised to 
bind them to her heart, and yet they were wan- 
tonly bestowed on another, as if in defiance of her 
former wretchedness. She grew dizzy from the 
rapidity of the thoughts that whirled through her 
brain, and leaning against the mantel-piece, press- 
ed her hand upon her head. 

** You are ill, dear Rosomond,”’ cried Eugenia, 
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springing towards her—‘‘ lean on me—you are 
pale and faint.’’ 

Rosomond recoiled from her touch, as if a viper 
were crawling over her. She had lost the power 
of self-control, and the passion that was threaten- 
ing to suffocate her, found vent in language. 

‘* Leave me,’’ cried she, ‘‘if you would not 
drive me mad. You have destroyed the peace of 
my whole life. You have stolen like a serpent 
into my domestic bower, and robbed me of the 
affections of a once doting husband. Take them 
openly, if you will, and triumph in the possession 
of your ill-gotten treasure.’’ 

‘* Rosomond!”’ uttered a deep, low voice behind 
her. She started, turned, and beheld her husband 
standing on the threshold of the door, pale, dark 
and stern as the judge who pronounces the doom 
of the transgressor. Eugenia, who had dropped the 
flowers at the commencement of Rosomond’s in- 
dignant accusation, with a wild, bewildered coun- 
tenance, which kindled as she proceeded, now met 
her scorching glance, with eyes that literally flash- 
ed fire. Her temple veins swelled, her lip quiver- 
ed, every feature was eloquent with scorn. 

‘*Rosomond,’’ said she, ‘‘ you have banished 
me forever. You have cruelly, wantonly, cause- 
lessly insulted me.’’ She walked rapidly to the 
door, where Cecil yet stood, and glided by him 
before he could intercept her passage. Then 
suddenly returning, she snatched his hand, and 
pressed it to her forehead and to her lips. 

‘*My benefactor, brother, friend!’’ cried she, 
‘* May Heaven for ever bless thee, even as thou 
hast blessed me!”’ 

‘* Stay, Eugenia, stay!’’ he exclaimed, endea- 
vouring to detain her—but it was too late. He 
heard her footsteps on the stairs, and the door of 
her chamber hastily close, and he knew he could 
not follow her. 

‘* Rash, infatuated girl!’’ cried he, turning to 
Rosomond, ‘‘ what have you done? At a moment 
too when my whole heart was overflowing with 
tenderness and love towards you. Remember, if 
you banish Eugenia from the shelter of my roof, 
I am bound by every tie of honour and humanity 
still to protect and cherish her.”’ 

‘*I know it well,’’ replied Rosomond; ‘‘I re- 
member too that it was to give a home to Eugenia 
you first consented to bind yourself by marriage 
vows. That home may still be hers. I am calm 
now, Cecil-—you see I can speak calmly. The 
certainty of a misfortune gives the spirit and the 
power of endurance. Those flowers are trifles in 
themselves, but they contain a world of meaning.”’ 

‘* These worthless flowers!’’ exclaimed Cecil, 
trampling them under his feet, till their bright 
leaves lay a soiled and undistinguishable mass— 
‘*and have these raised the whirlwind of jealous 
passion? These fading playthings, left for a mo- 
ment in another's keeping, accidentally left, to be 
immediately reclaimed.”’ 

‘* You gave them to her—with her own lips she 
told me—rapture sparkling in her eyes.’’ 
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“Tt was all a misunderstanding—an innocent 
mistake. Oh, Rosomond! for a trifle like this you 
could forget all my faith and affection, every feel- 
ing which should be sacred in your eyes—forget 
your woman’s gentleness, and utter words which 
seem branded in my heart and brain in burning 
and indelible characters. I dare not go on. I 
shall say what I-may bitterly repent. I wish you 
no punishment greater than your own reflections.”’ 

Rosomond listened to his retreating footsteps, 
she heard the outer door heavily close, and the 
sound fell on her ear like the first fall of the damp 
clods on the coffin, the signal of mortal separation. 
She remained pale as a statue, gazing on the 
withered flowers, counting the quick beatings of 
her lonely heart, believing herself doomed to a 
widowhood more cruel than that the grave creates. 
Cecil’s simple explanation, stamped with the dig- 
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nity of truth, had roused her from the delirium of | 


passion, and seeing her conduct in its true light, 
she shuddered at the review. Her head ached to 
agony—one moment she shivered with cold, the 
next the blood in her veins seemed changed to 
molten lead. ‘‘I feel very strangely,’’ thought 
she—‘‘ perhaps I am going to die, and when I am 
dead, he will pity and forgive me.’’ She had 
barely strength to seek her own chamber, where, 
throwing herself on the bed, she lay till the shades 
of night darkened around her, conscious of but one 
wish, that her bed might prove her grave, and 
Cecil, melted by her early fate, might shed one 
tear of forgiveness over the icy lips that never 
more could open to offend. The bell rang for 
supper—she heeded not the summons. A servant 
came to tell her that Mr. Dormer was below. Her 
heart bounded, but she remained immovable. 
Again the servant came. 

‘* Shall I make tea for Mr. Dormer?’’ she asked; 
‘* Miss Eugenia is gone out.’’ 

Rosomond started up, and leaned on her elbow. 
‘*Gone!”’ repeated she, wildly——‘‘ when? where?”’ 

‘*T don’t know, Ma’am,”’ replied the girl; ‘‘ she 
put on her bonnet and shaw! an hour ago, and went 
out through the back gate.’’ 

‘*Does Mr. Dormer know it?’’ asked Roso- 
mond, faintly. 

‘*T don’t know, Ma’am—-he has just come in,”’ 
was the reply——‘‘I saw him reading a note he 
found on the table in the hall, and he seemed 
mightily flustered.’’ 

There was an insolent curiosity in the counte- 
nance of the girl, who had hitherto been respect- 
ful and submissive. She placed the lamp near the 
bedside and left the room; and, almost simultane- 
ously, Cecil entered, with an open note in his 
hand, which he threw upon the bed without speak- 
ing. She seized it mechanically, and attempted to 
read it, but the letters seemed to move and emit 
electric sparks, flashing on her aching eye-balls. 
It was with difficulty that she deciphered the fol- 
lowing lines, written evidently with a trembling 
hand:—- 

‘« Farewell, kindest, noblest and best of friends! 
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May the happiness which I have unconsciously 
blighted, revive in my absence. I go, sustained 
by the strength of a virtuous resolution, not the 
excitement of indignant passion. The influence 
of your bounty remains, and will furnish me an 
adequate support. Seek not, I pray you, to find 
the place of my abode. The Heaven in which I 
trust will protect me. Farewell—deluded, but 
still beloved Rosomond! Your injustice shall be 
forgotten, your benefits remembered for ever.”’ 

Rosomond dropped the letter, cast one glance 
towards her husband, who stood with folded arms, 
pale and immovable, at the foot of the bed, then 
sinking back upon her pillow, a mist came over 
her eyes, and all was darkness. 

When she again recovered the consciousness 
of her existence, she found herself in a darkened 
chamber, the curtains of her bed closely drawn, 
saving a small aperture, through which she could 
perceive a neat, matronly figure, moving with soft, 
careful steps, and occasionally glancing anxiously 
towards the bed. She attempted to raise herself 
on her elbow, but she had not strength to lift her 
head from the pillow; she could scarcely carry her 
feeble hand to her forehead, to put back the moist 
hair which fell heavily over her brow. 

‘* How weak I am!’’ said she faintly. 
long have I slept?’’ 

‘* Be composed,”’ said the stranger, approaching 
her gently, ‘‘ and do not speak. You have been 
very ill. Everything depends on your keeping per- 
fectly quiet.”’ 

Rosomond began to tremble violently as she 
gazed up in the stranger’s face. Why was she com- 
mitted to her charge?’ Was she forsaken by him 
whom awakening memory brought before her as 
an injured and perhaps avenging husband? 

‘* Where is he?’’ cried she, in a voice so low, 
the woman bent her ear to her lips, to hear. 

‘¢ The doctor?’’ replied she. ‘‘ Oh! he will soon 
be here. He said if you waked, no one must come 
near you, and you must not be allowed to speak 
one word. It might cost you your life.’’ 

Rosomond tried to gasp out her husband’s name, 
but her parched lips were incapable of farther 
articulation. Her eyes closed from exhaustion, and 
the nurse supposing she slept, drew the curtains 
closer, and moved on tiptoe to the window. At 
length the door slowly opened, and the footstep of 
aman entered the room. Rosomond knew it was 
not her husband’s step, and such a cold feeling 
fell on her heart, she thought it the precursor of 
death. She heard a whispered conversation which 
set every nerve throbbing with agony. Then the 
curtains were withdrawn, and she felt a stranger’s 
hand counting the pulsations of her chilled veins. 
‘‘T am forsaken,’’ thought she, ‘‘even in my 
dying hour. Oh God! it is just.’’ Again the cham- 
ber was still, and she must have fallen into a deep 
slumber, for when she again opened her eyes, she 
saw a lamp glimmering through the curtains, and 
the shadow of her nurse reflected in them, seated 
at a table, reading. She was reading aloud, though 
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in a low voice, as if fearful of disturbing the slum- 
bers she was watching. Rosomond caught the 
sound, ‘‘I, the Lord thy God am a jealous God.”’ 
She repeated it to herself, and it gave her an aw- 
ful sensation. The commanding claims of her 
Maker upon her affections, for the first time rose 
before her in all their height, depth, power and 
majesty. ‘‘ A jealous God!'’’ How tremendous, 
how appalling the idea! If she, a poor worm of 
the dust, was so severe and uncompromising in her 
demands upon a fellow being, what terrible exac- 
tions might a neglected Deity make from the crea- 
ture he had formed for his glory? She remembered 
the command from which that fearful sentence was 
extracted. She had broken it, trampled it under 
her feet. She had bowed down in adoration to an 
earthly idol, and robbed her God, her jealous God, 
of the homage due to his august name. The light 
that poured in upon her conscience was like the 
blazing of a torch through a dark mine. She had 
felt before the madness of her bosom passion, she 
now felt its sin and its sacrilege. ‘‘ I am forsaken,”’ 
again repeated she to herself, ‘‘ but I had first 
forsaken thee, oh! my God. Thou art drawing me 
home unto thee.’’ Tears gathering thick and fast, 
fell down her pale cheeks, till the pillow they press- 
ed was wet as with rain-drops. She wept long, and 
without one effort to restrain the gushing forth of 
her melting heart, when exhausted nature once 
more sought relief in sleep. Her first conscious- 
ness, on awakening, was of a soft hand laid gently 
on her brow, a warm breath stealing over her 
cheek, and a trembling lip gently pressed upon 
her own. Had she awakened in the abodes of the 
blest, in the midst of the hierarchy of heaven, she 
could hardly have experienced a deeper rapture 
than that which flooded her breast. Slowly, as if 
fearing to banish by the act the image drawn on 
her now glowing heart, she lifted her eyes, and 
met the eyes of her husband looking down upon 
her, no longer stern and upbraiding, but softened 
into woman’s tenderness. The next moment he 
was kneeling by the bedside, his face buried in 
the covering, which shook from the strong emo- 
tion it concealed. 

When Rosomond learned that Cecil, instead of 
having left her to the bitter consequences of her 
rashness, in just and unappeasable resentment, 
had never left her in her unconsciousness, and 
since her restoration to reason, had hovered near 
the threshold of her chamber day and night, for- 
bidden to enter, lest his presence should produce 
an agitation fatal to a frame apparently trembling 
on the brink of the grave, she again reproached 
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THE BOSOM SERPENT. 





herself for believing he could have been capable 
of such unrelenting cruelty. When she was as- 
sured too that Eugenia was safe under the protec- 
tion of an early friend, whom she had most unex- 
pectedly encountered, and only waited a passport 
from the physician, to come to her bedside, her 
soul swelled with gratitude that found no lan- 
guage but prayer. 

‘*T have sinned against Heaven and thee, my 
husband!”’ exclaimed Rosomond, from the depth 
of a penitent and chastened spirit—‘‘ I am no more 
worthy to be called thy wife.”’ 

‘* We have both erred, my beloved Rosomond; 
we have lived too much for the world and our- 
selves, regardless of higher and holier relations. 
Never, till I feared to lose thee for ever, did I feel 
the drawings of that mighty chain which links us 
inseparably to Him who created us. Let us both 
commence life anew—awakened to our responsi- 
bilities as Christians, and profiting by the sad ex- 
perience of the past, let us lay the foundations of 
our happiness too deep and broad for the storms 
of passion to overthrow. Let us build it on the 
Rock of Ages.”’ 

And who was the friend whom Eugenia had 
so providentially discovered?) When she left the 
dwelling of Cecil Dormer, to seek the lady who 
wished for an instructress for her daughters, one 
of the first persons who crossed her path was the 
terrific Mrs. Grundy. This woman, whose hatred 
for her seemed implacable as the injuries she had 
inflicted were deep, seeing her alone and in evident 
disorder of mind, began to revile and threaten her. 
A stranger, observing the terror and loathing with 
which a young and attractive looking girl shrunk 
from a coarse and masculine woman, paused and 
offered his protection. The remarkable resem- 
blance which Eugenia bore to her ill-fated mother 
led to a discovery as unexpected as it was inter- 
esting. The melancholy stranger was no other 
than her own father, who believed his wife and 
child had perished in their flight, having heard of 
the destruction of the boat in which they fled. 
Thus mysteriously had Providence transmuted 
into a blessing, what seemed the greatest misfor- 
tune of her life. 

The history of Mr. St. Clair and his unfortunate 
wife, which he subsequently related to Cecil and 
Rosomond, was fraught with the most intense in- 
terest, and may form the subject of a succeeding 
number. Like Rosomond, he had cherished a 
bosom serpent, remorseless as death, ‘‘ cruel as 
the grave,’’ but he had not, like her, found, before 
it was too late, an antidote for its deadly venom. 






































THE CANAL AND THE MILL STREAM; 


OR, NATURE AND ART. 


BY JENETTA H. WILLIAMS. 


Once upon a time, a canal, which was carried 
over a mill stream by means of one of those inven- 
tions of man called an aqueduct, vaunted itself no 
little. One morning, afier a heavy shower, it thus 
accosted the mill stream. ‘‘I am compelled to 
express my displeasure with thee, most noisy of 
all mill streams. Why, really, yonder noble river, 
which I claim as my sire, does not so much dis- 
turb the stillness of nature as thou! And I glide 
silently along, though I am honoured by being 
permitted to bear upon my bosom the rich and the 
beautiful, the favourite of genius and the votary of 
pleasure. I, who traverse stately cities and tracts 
of cultivated land, threading my way over majes- 
tic streams, and stretching in many a waving line 
and graceful curve through fields and vineyards, 
and sleeping quietly by the palaces of the great, 
where affluence and splendor keep watch over the 
children of prosperity. And then I am so very 
useful—I carry such vast stores of merchandize 
upon my bosom! Why, without me more than 
half the amount of inland transportation must be 
carried on by means of those great lumbering 
things called wagons. Besides this, I am even 
known to go up hill sometimes, instead of, like 
you, dashing and tumbling down the side of a 
mountain, and brawling through meadows, or 
under the trunks of old trees, which are thrown 
across you for the special convenience of plough- 
men and dairymaids. Who ever yet heard of such 
a thing as a mill stream running up hill? Yet this 
I do, and no one will pretend to deny it. More 
than this, it is a matter of notoriety that I am 
much more beautiful than you; I have such pretty 
bridges, with stone arches, and white railings, to 
say nothing of the nice level walks on each side 
of me, so smooth and dry. Yes! I am both a 
blessing and an ornament to the country, and I 
see no kind of modesty in a person of your slen- 
der pretensions to either beauty or usefulness 
keeping up such a continued clatter.”’ 

After making this vainglorious speech, the ca- 
nal tried to look as important as possible; where- 
upon the mill stream modestly made answer:— 

** Neighbour Canal, I will own that in some re- 
spects I am your inferior, but I am not willing to 
believe that I am altogether so useless or homely 
as you seem to imagine; nor would I, humble as 
I am, exchange situations with you. I will just, 


if you please, take the liberty of stating some of 
the points in which I flatter myself there is some- 
thing to admire, as well as something useful in 
me. Albeit, I should be sorry to appear to court 
admiration. To begin then, my birth-place is a 
little dell of the mountain, where I am but a clear 
spring, flowing off in a pebbly channel, where the 
wild briers meet above me, and the long feathery 
fern-leaves dip into my glassy bosom as they are 
swayed by the mountain zephyrs, and the young 
doves are rocked on the boughs of the linden 
trees, which cast a deep shade over my course. 
On my way down, I am joined by many sister 
rivulets, which increase my size considerably. I 
do make some noise, it is true; but I have also 
many visitors. Pale, thoughtful-looking people 
come here, and seating themselves on the carpet 
of dark green moss which covers my margin, ap- 
pear to enjoy my music very much. And then, 
when I rest in some quiet hollow, or am spread 
out, like a mirror, where the declivity stretches 
off into a level plain, there are parties of young 
and happy-looking people often here to angle for 
the speckled trout which I keep in my pure depths. 
Oh yes! the young and the beautiful, the gallant 
and the gay, love to visit me, and many a merry 
peal of laughter rings from the old tree which 
serves me for a bridge. 

‘* And as for my usefulness—why, the farmer 
above us there brings his cattle to me for drink 
every day. And there is the mill which I turn; 
the mill could not be turned at all without me. 
Thus I am the means of grinding all the corn 
which feeds ever so many poor people, and rich 
people too. I know that, unlike you, I cannot 
boast of running up hill, nor of taking stately cities 
in my course; but I often glide past cottages, 
sweet rural retreats, where the woodbine creeps 
round the low eaves, and hangs its graceful ten- 
drils over the windows; and the voice of happy 
childhood ofien mingles with my song. 

** You speak of running up hill; you are alto- 
gether a piece of art, and are forced up hill eon- 
trary to your own inclination. So, to be plain 
with you, friend Canal, you are quite too artificial 
to excite much admiration in persons of true taste, 
who always admire nature and simplicity more 
than the most elaborate productions of art.’’ 
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SAW YOU NOT THE RISING TEAR. 
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THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY CC. MANNERSe 
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Saw you not the rising tear, Swell in her full dark eye, Mark’d you not the timid fear, The low the 
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For her love I’d cross the main, But for me, how vain the thought, 


And brave the stormy sea, Such bliss can ne’er be mine, 
From her lips a smile to gain, 


What would be fear’d by me? 


Love from me she never sought, 
She seeks no heart but thine; 
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What to me a burning sky, Oh to her may Heaven send 
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Or wint’ry cold and snow? Its blessings from above, 
$ Tho’ from her I must go. None else I'll ever love, 
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If she did but wish I’d fly, , I will seem to her a friend, 
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“T HAVE strong hopes that the Fashion Plates of the 
Lady’s Book are doing good,” said Mrs. Worthington, 
addressing Mr. Montague, who with Mrs. Gazelle were 
passing a social evening at her pleasant fireside. “I hear 
that your remarks, Mrs. Gazelle, which by the way, I 
could not refrain from sending to the lady editor, for the 
January number, have had already a perceptible influ- 
ence. At the most fashionable parties, the fairest and 
most elegant young ladies appear in the simple costume 
you described as the mode in Paris.” 

“Tam very happy to hear it,”’ replied Mrs. Gazelle; “I 
wish our ladies would also adopt the Parisian costume for 
their promenades. It distresses me to see so much finery 
in the streets. It is absolutely vulgar to walk abroad 
flaunting in gay colours, and with bonnets loaded with 
flowers and feathers. Such costume is never worn by the 
ladies of Paris or London, except in a carriage, when 
they make calls.” 

“But our ladies more usually walk, when making 
morning visits, and therefore should be allowed a little 
more display in their dress,”’ observed Mrs. Worthington. 

“Not if good taste is violated, as it seems to me it is, 
when young ladies march up and down Broadway and 
Chesnut Street, in such rich and gay apparel as to draw 
the stare of every person they meet upon them,” said 
Mrs. Gazelle. “ What say you, Mr. Montague? I know 
you appreciate good taste.” 

“But I do not expect, my dear madam, that fashion will 
always regulate itself by the principles of good taste,’ he 
replied. “I might once have had some such fancy in my 
youthful days; now lem wiser. The wind must blow as 
it listeth; the clouds wander as they will; comets appear 
at their own times, and fashions follow the bent of their 
own capriciousness; or rather human nature requires 
some change and excitement, and till people are wiser 
than they ever yet have been, I think the changes in the 
modes of dress a necessary resource, [ will not say evil, 
to save many a fine gentleman as well as lady from dying 
of ennui.” 

* Ah, if you go on in that style, I have no more to say; 
I never disturb your paradoxes,” replied Mrs. Gazelle, 
smiling. 

“ Paradoxes, indeed!’ returned Mr. Montague. “ Why, 
you will not surely contend that fashion is al ways or often 
governed by good taste. I admit that there is a chosen 
few, the beautiful and sensible, whose pure taste delights 
to show itself in dress—who respect the unrivalled skill 
of nature displayed in the human form divine, and labour 
to aid her by the forms of art; who listen to the voice of 
prudence, and delicacy, and comfort, and never suffer 
themselves to become the slaves of the ever-changing, 
fantastical goddess, Fashion.”’ 

“Tt should be the aim of all who have influence to in- 
crease this number,” observed Mrs. Worthington. “ You 
surely do not believe this impossible. When reforms are 
needed they may be made, if attempted in the right spirit, 
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Tue new publications of this month are few in num- 
ber. After the publishing season, which lasts from Sep- 
tember to Christmas, is over, but few publications of im- 
portance are issued for some months. The practice of 
issuing scientific and historical works in cheap numbers, 
appears to be gaining ground. Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, 
Manufactures and Mining, has reached its second num- 
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and by the right means. The ‘ Lady’s Book’ will, for the 
future, show that prudence, delicacy, health and comfort 
are the true handmaids of Fashion, when she presides in 
her temple of beauty and elegance. I thought you ap- 
proved of that work.” 

“So I do,” replied the gentleman; “and doubt not it 
will correct many of the prevailing sins against good 
taste; but I fear that it will not reform them altogether, as 
should be done. However, something has been gained; 
as Mrs. Gazelle remarked, I have observed that very 
young ladies have appeared this winter often in that sim- 
ple and graceful costume pure white, without any orna- 
ments, save a natural flower in the hair. I wish our 
fashionable evening parties could be modelled more after 
the manner of those in Paris. Foreigners think we as- 
semble only to eat and drink.” 

“ Rightly enough,” observed Mrs. Gazelle; “ for scarce- 
ly any thing else is considered of importance to the bril- 
liancy of a party, but the supper. ‘Had youa pleasant 
party the other evening at Mrs. *a?’ said I to a gentle- 
man. ‘Oh, yes, a very brilliant one; the supper was 
magnificent, and all the company sat down in arm- 
chairs!’ What would they say, in the refined circles of 
Paris and London, to that description?” 

“ What they already say, that we Americans have not 
yet acquired the true art of social enjoyment, that of 
agreeable and interesting conversation. We therefore 
substitute physical pleasures, because we lack the taste 
or talent to furnish intellectual excitements and enjoy- 
ments. I would like to see General Cass installed in the 
‘ White House,’ if only that his accomplished wife and 
daughters might have the opportunity of setting an ex- 
ample, from that high place, of simplicity in dress, true 
refinement in manners, and intelligence and entertain- 
ment in the intercourse of general society. We have 
now too much display.” 

“ We are improving somewhat, I think,”’ said Mrs. Wor- 
thington. “At least, the financial troubles have made 
industry and economy more necessary, and, of course, 
more esteemed. Those who formerly depended entirely 
on money for their consequence, must now study how to 
appear elegant with the least expense; this will require 
the exercise of taste as well as judgment. My fair coun- 
try-women are not naturally deficient in either, they only 
need instruction and opportunity. These they are now 














enjoying.” 

“T hope they will be instructed how to dress suitably 
for walking,” said Mrs. Gazelle; “and not put on their 
finest apparel for the streets.” 

“Nor their thinnest shoes,” said Mr. Montague. “I 
always wish tc whisper in the ear of every fair girl I see 
going abroad this last, but most trying month of winter— 
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‘Lady, wrap thy cloak around, 
Pale consumption’s in the sky.’” 


ber, Brande’s Encyclopedia its fourth, Alison’s His- 
tory of Europe its fifth, and even books of travels are 
to come out in this way now, since we have the first num- 
ber of Cooley’s American in Egypt, with its steel plate 
and wood cut illustrations, and 76 pages of letter press 
at 25 cents. If this mode of publication should lead toa 
wider diffusion of sound literature and science, as well as 
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lighter maiters, it will be a fortunate circumstance. Our 
own editions of the works of Lord Bacon and Sir Walter 
Scott, and M. Thiers’ History of the French Revolution, 
have done immense service, in the way of example, to 
those gentlemen of the book trade who have been consi- 
dered leaders hitherto; but make very docile followers in 
the present instance. 

Nothing is permitted to interrupt the publication of 
school books and other educational works. A. V. Blake, 
of New York, has issued a book entitled a Classical 
Spelling Book, which will attract the notice of judicious 
teachers, on account of the attention which the author, 
Rev. A. B. Chapin, has paid to the analysis of words in 
his classification of them. The etymological structure of 
the language is thus taught in the child’s first school book, 
and that without increased effort on the part of teacher or 
pupil. The maker of such a school book confers a public 
benefit. 

The same publisher has issued a second edition of 
Breakfast Table Science, and also of Hutton’s Book of 
Nature Laid Open, with the improvements of Dr. Blake. 
This is one of the few books which, on account of style, 
matter, and amount of information, may be recommended 
with equal confidence for the parlour, the class room, or 
the school library. It isa popular and pleasing account 
of the structure of the earth, and of the vegetable and ani- 
mal kingdoms, the ocean, the atmosphere, and the plane- 
tary system, with such remarks as a survey of these ob- 
jects suggests to a thoughtful mind. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart announce the “ Noctes Ambrosi- 
an@”’ for this month. It will be published in four 12mo. 
volumes, to match with the series of recent British Es- 
sayists from the same press. This will prove a unique 
and highly interesting publication. Such arich melange 
as these conversations afford is not elsewhere to be found 
in the whole circle of literature. The best and most ge- 
nial hours of poetical inspiration, and the freest moments 
of social intercourse of some of the most eminent men in 
Scotland find their utterance in these pages. Professor 
Wilson, Hogg the Ettrick Shepherd, and their compota- 
tors, here present themselves to the public en dishabille, 
it is true; but it is the dishabille of the gods supping on 
the Olympian heights; the recreation of intellectual 
giants. 

Mr. Hiram Fuller, of Providence, R.I., has published 
the Snow Drop. A New Year’s Gift for Children. By 
Frances S. Osgood. This volume was much wanted. 
Among the myriads of children’s books there are but two 
or three collections of touching poetry, suited to the un- 
derstanding and feelings of little folks. The office of 
furnishing such a book, has fortunately fallen to a lady, 
who is at once an accomplished and truly inspired poet 
and an affectionate mother. The volume is a gem, and 
will be recognised as such by parents who understand the 
characters and wants of children. The dedication to her 
own children is highly appropriate. 

Among the periodicals sent to us from various parts of 
the country, there is none which we receive with more 
pleasure than the Lowell Offering. It affords a constant 
and convincing proof of the perfect compatibility, of what 
is ordinarily termed productive industry and the cultiva- 
tion of elevated literary taste. The Lowell Offering is 
always in a sound, wholesome, classical style, although 
rich in fancy and invention. There is nothing blue about 
it but the cover. Mr. Colon is the Philadelphia agent. 
He is also agent for the Magazine of Horticulture, Bota- 
ny, and all useful discoveries and improvements in Ru- 
ral Affairs. Edited by C.M. Hovey. A very ably con- 
ducted magazine. 

George St. George Julian, the Prince, is issued in a 
cheap form. We have already noticed the character of 
this singular performance, of which the object seems to 
be to guard the uninitiated against sharpers and specu- 
lators 

Abednego, the Money Lender, is also given in a cheap 
book form by Colon. It is by far the ablest and most 
powerful stories of one of the best female writers of the 
day. The character of Abednego himself is the delinea- 
tion of a consummate artist. Its strong contrasts of light 
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and shadow are worthy the pencil of a Rembrandt; while 
the lighter delineations have a richness of colouring, and 
a riant air which is perfectly Titianesque. 

The Harpers have published “ Frazer’s Mesopotamia 
and Assyria,” with a map and engravings, as the 157th 
number of the Family Library. It includes the ancient 
history, description and present state of these interesting 
countries, and will be a very acceptable addition to the 
series. 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have just published a second 
series of that highly popular and interesting work, the 
Lives of the Queens of England from the Norman Con- 
quest, now first published from official records and other 
authentic documents, private as well as public. By Agnes 
Strickland. This series commences with Elizabeth of 
York, surnamed the Good, queen of Henry VII, and ter- 
minates with Mary, first regnant queen of England and 
Ireland. Of course all the queens of Henry the Eighth 
are included. The amount of curious antiquarian lore re- 
specting the toilettes and jewels of the queens, their dormhes- 
tic arrangements, their loves, misfortunes and intrigues, 
hitherto unnoticed by history or biography, and now first 
developed and published by Mrs. Strickland, is truly 
wonderful. It renders her work unique, piquant and ex- 
ceedingly entertaining. The lives of queens, to us Ameri- 
cans, are like the annals of fairy land. They belong to 
another world—to the regions of poetry and romance. 

Claims of the Country on American Females. By Miss 
Magaret Coxe. Two volumes. Published by Isaac H. 
Whiting, Columbus, Ohio. 

Miss Coxe has been heretofore favourably known to the 
religious community by her “ Botany of the Scriptures,’’ 
“Wonders of the Deep,” and other publications of the 
like serious cast. She also gave to her own sex a very 
excellent manual of instruction, “The Young Ladies’ 
Companion.” To our readers who are familiar with these 
publications, we need only say, that her present work is 
of the same useful, practical, and excellent character, 
written with the earnest purpose of doing good and dif- 
fusing happiness. We commend the work to our own sex 
as worthy of a place in every family and school library, 
and particularly to be regarded as a valuable assistant in 
forming the moral principles of young ladies. 

The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts deserves 
the special attention of visitors to our city. It boasts the 
richest collection of painting and sculpture in America: 
besides several master-pieces of Allston, West, Haydon, 
Leslie, Sully and other modern artists of first-rate emi- 
nence, it has the largest number of undoubted originals 
by old masters which can be found on this side the At- 
lantic. The works of Ruysdale, Claude, Snyders and 
Teniers alone in this gallery, are sufficient to command 
the admiration of every connoisseur who visits our city, 
and bring him to the Academy every time he sets foot in 
Philadelphia. 

The Stabat Mater of Rossini.—It is not our custom to 
notice musical performances. They are so numerous and 
so similar in their character and pretensions, that the 
task of recording them, would be as profitless as it would 
be tedious to our readers. But there are phenomena in the 
musical, as well as the literary world, which compel the 
attention of the most careless observer, and elicit the ap- 
plause of every lover of true art. Such was the perform- 
ance of the celebrated Stabat Mater of Rossini, in the 
great hall of the Musical Fund Society, on the evening of 
the 14th of January, by a full choir and orchestra, under 
the auspices of Mr. and Mrs. Seguin, assisted by Mr. 
Shrival, Mrs. Bailey, Mr. Archer, and other distinguish- 
ed vocal performers. 

The appearance of this noble work of Rossini, after a 
silence of many years, which was deeply deplored by the 
admirers of his genius, created a great sensation in the 
musical world. It was performed for the first time in 
Paris, on the 7th of January, 1842, exactly one year and 
one week before its first performance in Philadelphia. 
In both cities it was hailed as the opening of a new era in 
sacred music. The subject, the Passion of our Saviour, 
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is certainly worthy the best inspiration of the most sub- 
lime genius; and it was but just and appropriate that this 
noble anthem, which, for more than a century, had been 
chanted in the music of Pergolese, should now receive all 
the advantages which the great progress made in the mu- 
sical art, since 1721, is calculated toconfer. The expres- 
sion of passion, sentiment, emotion, is the highest attri- 
bute of music; and never was a finer field presented to 
the composer, than in the Latin words of this sublime re- 
ligious ode. Rossini, who in the “ Prayer of Moses,” had 
exhibited the highest powers for sacred music, seems to 
have put them all in requisition in the execution of the 
“ Stabat.”” The audience, on the occasion of its perform- 
ance in Philadelphia, bore the most decisive testimony 
to its effect, not by tumultuous applause, which would 
have been wholly out of place, but by the most rapt at- 
tention—sympathy with the sentiment expressed in the 
thrilling tones of the performers—by emotion, by an evi- 
dent appreciation of the beauties of Rossini’s last and 
sublimest work. 

We feel greatly indebted to Mr. Seguin for the spirited 
manner in which this perfurmance was executed, the first 
orchestral and choral talent of the city having been se- 
cured, in order to give full effect to the parts requiring a 
multitude of voices, and, so to speak, a solid column of 
instrumentation. When his own trumpet tones, the clear 
silver sounding tenor of Mr. Shrival, or the mellifluous 
and soul-stirring warblings of Mrs. Seguin, were heard 
soaring above this great mass of sound, all felt that the 
grand conceptions of Rossini had found their true inter- 
preters. The passionate breathings of religious sorrow, 
the raptures of religious triumph and hope, the wailing, 
heart-broken accents of penitence, and the moving tones 
of pity, all successively heard in the different parts of the 
performance, were so effectively given, that every one felt 
how truly music, and especially the music of first rate 
vocal performers, is the noblest and most affecting form 
in which religious sentiment can be embodied, and dif- 
fused simultaneously through the hearts of listening thou- 
sands. 

In connection with this topic, we take occasion to in- 
troduce the following extract from the latest number of 
The Lady’s Musical Library. This admirable publica- 
tion, we are pleased to learn, is rapidly growing in public 
favour; and with such warm and cordial testimonials of 
approbation, as are given below, from persons so emi- 
nently qualified to pronounce an accurate opinion, it 
must become one of the most widely circulated, as it al- 
ready is one of the most deserving of our monthly periodi- 
cals. 

“ From among many similar testimonials of the highest 
authority, we select and present to the public, the sub- 
joined recommendation of Mrs. and Mr. Seguin and Mr. 
Shrival. These distinguished vocalists are, by common 
consent, admitted to be unsurpassed in their profession; 
and their opinions on any subject connected with the sci- 
ence they practice, with such eminent skill and success, 
are undoubtedly entitled to the amplest consideration. 


Philadelphia, 1843. 

GentLemen:—We have carefully examined the num- 
bers of the “ Lady’s Musical Library,” and have no he- 
sitation in pronouncing the selection of pieces to be judi- 
cious and in good taste. 

The general use of scientific music in which the pre- 
vailing feature is pleasing melody, such as we find in this 
collection, is well calculated to advance the interests of 
the art; and at the same time to furnish additional facili- 
ties to amateur performers. 

We take pleasure in testifying that the Music furnish- 
ed in your Library is well chosen and elegant; and in 
recommending it to the notice and patronage of our 
friends. 

We are, very respectfully, 
ANNE SEGUIN, 
EDWARD SEGUIN, 
R. G. SHRIVAL. 
To Messrs. Godey and M’Michael, Publishers. 
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CHITCHAT FOR THE MONTH. 


The crayon drawing of Sir Thomas Lawrence in our 
last number we are pleased to find gave great satisfaction. 

We have made an arrangement, with a Parisian artist, 
for a peculiar style of Fashion Plate. It cannot be pro- 
duced before July; but it certainly will be the most novel 
thing in the way of an embellishment for the year. We 
forbear any description. 

Our plates again. Tucker gives us this month “The 
Emigrant’s Daughter.” It will bear the closest examina- 
tion. Tucker is an artist, who on no occasion will sacri- 
fice his fame by neglecting, in any point, the work he 
has in hand. 

The “ Village church,” by Dick, is one of those beauti- 
ful home subjects that must speak to the heart of every 
one. 

The Fashions in this number do not require any de- 
scription. They are beautifully simple. The children’s 
dresses we think must please. The back ground is a re- 
presentation of the Masonic Hall of this city. 

As a matter of rarity we give a description of some of 
the dresses worn at a late Drawing Room of the Queen’s. 

The Duchess of Kent.—This distinguished lady was 
habited in an elegant costume, composed of verdant green 
vevet, the centre of the dress having a light kind of net- 
work trimming continued up the front of the high and 
close-filting corsage, and round the edge of the smal] cape, 
which is rounded over the shoulders at the back, descend- 
ing on each side of the front of the body, and reaching to 
the rounded waist; tight sleeves, ornamented at the top 
with a round double epaulet. Mutf of ermine, lined with 
white satin. 

The Queen.—Her Majesty was habited in an elegant 
evening costume, composed of white tulle, over rich 
white satin, the upper skirt of tulle being caught up on 
the lefi side, and attached with a neud of pale pink rib- 
bon, with two rather long ends of the same; from this neud 
up to the waist is a beautiful light trimming, composed 
entirely of variegated flowers, forming a kind of flat guir- 
lande; the corsage a point, and perfectly plain; very short 
tighi sleeves, the edge of the sleeves and round the bust, 
decorated with a fulling of tulle, caught here and there 
with very small variegated flowers, to match those on the 
skirt. Coiffure composed of a very light kind of lace, fall- 
ing rather full on each side of the ears, plain on the top 
of the head; an exquisite wreath of small pink and yellow 
roses was passed across, and formed a perfect bouquet on 
each side; a splendid Josephine comb decorated the back 
of the hair, which was worn rather high. 

Morning Caps have a very pretty effect when doubl6ée 
(or lined) with Florence, lilac, pink or blue, and trimmed 
with a ribbon posée, or (placed) in loops over the top of 
the front. Another style, and more simple, are those 
composed of Lyonnoise muslin, with rounded ears in the 
form of a papillon, and trimmed with three rows of Mech- 
lin lace; between each row is seen a pretty coloured rib- 
bon, put on perfectly plain, the hair worn in full bands. 
Then there are those called Louisa in muslin, the top be- 
ing very spacious and of a single piece, and fulled all 
round a narrow band edged with lace, and a charming 
little cap, without any foundation, being merely formed 
of many rows of lace placed one upon the other, and ra- 
ther fulled at the ears, trimmed on one side with very 
small fla’ neeuds in pink satin ribbon, and on the other, 
with small choux or roseattes without ends. 

Head Dresses.—A change is now taking place in the 
arrangem nt of the hair, which instead of being dressed 
in low plaits falling upon the neck, is being replaced by 
the long and floating curls-or ringlets, surmounted with a 
rosace of hair, coiffée & la neige, and encircled with small 
chaperons of flowers mounted in a pretty light style; the 
back hair is parted upon the top, the masses of hair being 
surrounded with a light style of lace, fulled and retained 
in the form of a shell, by two long gold pins placed right 
and left. 
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